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HOME BUILDING HIGH. 

Rise in volume of new construction 
this year to 1930, and possibly even 
1929 levels, appears to be a possibility 
in light of exceptionally encouraging 
January figures for residential build- 
ing, which augur well for nursery 
men’s business this year. 

Residential awards were particular 
ly assuring, total for first three weeks 
of January in thirty-seven eastern 
states amounting to $50,095,000, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corp., 
against $23,637,000 for that period 
of 1938, a gain of i112 per cent. 

Not since 1929 has any January 
record for residential work started so 
auspiciously. The three weeks’ figures 
exceeded by twelve per cent the simi- 
lar 1937 period, previously the high 
est January total since 1929. The pub- 
lic housing projects, having a com 
bined contract total of $3,254,000, 
are included in this year’s figures. 





STATE WAGE-HOUR BILLS. 


Just as federal legislation on other 
matters has been supplemented by 
state laws, so the federal fair labor 
standards act, commonly called the 
wages and hours law, will give rise to 
similar state legislation. The purpose 
of the Department of Labor in foster- 
ing a state law is to put intrastate busi- 
ness on the same footing as interstate 
business with regard to restrictions on 
hours and wages. 

So far, such a bill has been intro- 
duced in the legislatures of about a 
dozen states, maybe more by the time 
these lines are published. To judge 
from the official addresses of the 
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governors of the various states to their 
respective legislatures, such bills have 
not had widespread attention. 

There is no question that a law 
regulating the hours and wages of 
employees in intrastate commerce 
would have prompt reaction, because 
retail establishments must be kept 
open for more than eight hours a day 
and overtime is not often paid. 

This is a problem for state associa- 
tions. Check up to see if a wages and 
hours law has been introduced in your 
state legislature, and see how its pro- 
visions will affect the trade there. 


AGGRESSIVE GOVERNORS. 


The record nurserymen have made 
when they have gone into politics has 
always been a reason for pride on the 
part of their fellows. The two gov- 
ernors now in office have added to it 
Some account of the popularity and 
success achieved by Governor Lloyd 
C. Stark, of Missouri, in his fight 
against boss rule has been given in 
these columns. Now Governor George 
D. Aiken, of Vermont, is winning 
much praise for his stand on the 
amendments to the flood control law 
made last June. His position is, if the 
federal government wishes to coOdper- 
ate with the state upon a basis already 
agreed upon by representatives of the 
state and of the war department, Ver 
mont will go along, but if ‘the federal 
government intends to ignore the dig- 
nity of the state and its property- 
owning citizens by resting its case on 
the superior force which the flood 
control act purports to give it, then 
the constitutionality of that act will 
be fought to the highest court. In his 
recent message to the Vermont legis- 
lature he stated the matter squarely: 

The issue is simply and solely the insist- 
ence of the federal government that it can 
take from us what it chooses, without any 
regard at all for our wishes or our rights. 
For more than a year I have warned that 
behind the flood control, behind the power 
developments, was a deliberate attempt to 
prepare the way for a little group of men 
to run things their way—good sometimes, 
bad sometimes—but always their way, for- 
getting that a check with the home folks 
and their wishes is not only good practical 
horse sense, but the very essence of de 
mocracy. 

CHLOROSIS of Concord grapes 
can be overcome by grafting Con- 
cord scions on vinifera roots. 


AMELANCHIER CANADENSIS. 


Amelanchier canadensis, known 
under the various names of June- 
berry, shad-blow, serviceberry and 
shadbush, with its numerous white 
flowers in late April or early May, 
adds a pleasing touch of color to 
landscape plantings, especially in the 
northern part of the country when 
most twigs and branches of other 
plants are bare. 

A. canadensis is a small irregular 
tree, often a shrublike bush, that 
grows to ten feet or more with stems 
rising from the base. Occasionally it 
assumes the outlines of a graceful 
slender tree with several main stems 
or branches. Its branching habit is 
strongly horizontal, especially in 
older specimens. 

The individual flowers are open 
and loose in construction, but in the 
dense clusters, which are a feature of 
this plant, they make a beautiful dis 
play when it is most needed in the 
landscape planting. The flower clus- 
ters are loose and drooping, three to 
five inches long. The blooms are fol 
lowed by round, berrylike fruits, 
which change from bright red to 
dark purple as they ripen. These 
fruits are sweet to the taste and were 
used to a great extent by the Indians 
and early pioneers as a source of 
food, according to the chronicles of 
our forefathers. 

During the spring and the bloom- 
ing season the foliage is a dark green, 
changing to yellow or orange in 
autumn. 

A. canadensis is most effectively 
used in naturalistic plantings, espe 
cially on the borders of woodlands. 
Recently it has found favorable use 
for highway beautification if it is 
used with other plants. It is not at 
all suited for specimen plantings. 

Amelanchier canadensis prefers a 
dry, well drained soil, but will flour- 
ish in almost any situation with the 
exception of wet lands. This species 
is hardy from Michigan, Illinois and 
Missouri southward. 

According to results of work done 
at the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
seeds of Amelanchier canadensis 
should be stratified for a period of 
about ninety days at a temperature 
of 40 or 45 degrees. The plants 
transplant best in the spring. 
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The Packaging of Nursery Stock 


Containers That Attract Buyers and Packing Materials That Maintain 
Quality of Stock Now Promote the Store Sale of Most Nursery Items 


The selling of nursery stock in 
stores was begun early in this cen- 
tury. Since the shipping season in 
the south is over before that in the 
north has well begun, and since stor- 
age houses for keeping stock dormant 
were not in general use at that time, 
some southern nurseryman conceived 
the idea of using the northern depart- 
ment store as an outlet for his surplus 
stock. No special care was used in 
handling it; it was dumped into boxes 
and thrown in piles with bare roots 
exposed. This practice, which con- 
tinued well into the twenties, gave 
rise to the scornful term “department 
store nursery stock,” which meant 
simply “junk.” No stock, no matter 
how good to begin with, could be 
mishandled as this was and not be 
more dead than alive when the cus- 
tomer got it. It was a poor practice 
all around; the store paid little and 
sold low, and the public which bought 
cheap stock formed a mistaken idea 
of the value of all nursery stock. 

In the twenties, when the progres- 
sive nurseryman was reaching out for 
more ways in which to merchandise 
nursery stock, the department store 
became recognized as a legitimate 
outlet. Some of the hardier souls in 
the business braved the disapproval 
of the majority and made an honest 
woman of department store nursery 
stock by casting about for ways of 
keeping it in good condition until it 
should reach the hands of the cus- 
tomer. 

The first step was to get the stores 
to build bins in which stock could 
be kept moist in packing material. 
Since this was practical only in a 
basement or over a waterproof floor, 


the next advance was to develop indi- 
vidual packaging so that stock could 
be handled anywhere in the store 
without special facilities. 

Burlap and ordinary kraft paper 
were first tried, along with excelsior 
and shingle tow. But burlap permit- 
ted too rapid evaporation; excelsior 
and shingle tow would not hold 
enough moisture, and kraft paper 
would either disintegrate when wet 
or allow the roots to break through. 

The remedy for these conditions 
was found in waterproof paper and 
better root-packing material. The 
most satisfactory was found to be 
sphagnum moss or peat moss, usually 
mixed with enough excelsior or shin- 
gle tow to give it body. Labeling also 
improved. Instead of a wooden tree 
label, paper tags came into use, on 





which were printed the name and a 
brief description together with plant 
ing instructions. 

These were big advances, but there 
were still difficulties. In the spring 
when nursery stock is on display in 
stores the air is hot and dry. While 
improved packing made it possible 
to keep the roots moist, the tops 
would grow dry. This was particu- 
larly true of rosebushes because of 
their thin bark. The answer to this 
problem was a special wax, which, 
applied to the tops, reduced tran- 
spiration. 

At this stage our progressive nurs- 
eryman began to ponder over ways 
of increasing the eye appeal of his 
product. At best a dormant shrub 
or rose is not a pretty object. To 
make it more attractive it was incased 


Window Display of Packaged Plants with Garden Supplies. 








Old Style—Kraft Paper and 
Wood Labels. 


in a bright-hued individual carton, 
being good-looking, this carton served 
as an additional protection against the 
abuses of handling and helped to 
prevent drying out. 

Perennials were found to sell bet- 
ter if a little living foliage was visible, 
but new growth made survival more 
problematical. The best answer to 
this proved to be the use of pure peat 
for packing. It held just the right 
amount of water to keep the plant 
alive and growing. Plants which could 
not be packed in cartons were packed 
in peat, wrapped individually in 
waterproof paper and labeled with a 
colored tag, which gave complete 
illustrated planting instructions be- 
sides flaunting a colored picture of 
the plant as it would look in bloom. 
The tying of tops and paper, which 
had been done crudely and slowly by 
hand, began to be done more and 
more by machine. 

Smaller perennials were placed in 
cartons similar to those used for roses, 
with the colored picture and planting 
instructions. 

It is now practical to offer an almost 
complete assortment of packaged 
nursery stock in department stores, 
including roses, shrubs, vines, hedge 
plants, fruit and shade trees and per- 
ennials—everything but evergreens. 

No way so far has been found of 
preventing the tops of evergreens 
from drying out when displayed in 
a store. Our progressive nurseryman 
did not let this stop him, however, 
but wherever he could find space 


near a store he opened a sales yard. 
On vacant lots or in empty buildings 
which could be used unheated he 
erected a series of well arranged bins 
in which he could display not only 
his evergreens, but everything else he 
had for sale. 

Today the sale of nursery stock 
is no longer confined to department 
stores. Most of the chain stores offer 
packaged nursery stock; the more up 
to-date seed stores have nursery de- 
partments; even flower shops in the 
larger cities serve their customers by 
offering packaged roses. 

Just a word about displays. The 
most effective way to display pack 
aged plants in the store is in table 
high racks. Some stores are construct 
ing cleverly arranged movable racks, 
which when placed on regular tables 
afford a double display, one from each 
side of the table. For best results the 
pictures should be at eye level. 

The importance of pictures cannot 
be overemphasized. It has been found 
that it pays well to use colored pic- 
ture tags on all plants, the larger and 
more realistically colored the better. 
The picture and brief description an- 
swer most of the questions of the 
prospective buyer. 

Some years ago prejudice against 
this way of selling nursery stock was 
so strong that some firms sold to de- 
partment stores under different names 
in order to hold the trade of other 
nurserymen. Now, however, the feel- 
ing among nurserymen that it is a 
bad thing is rapidly disappearing. 
Particularly in large cities, where the 
nature of the nursery business forces 
it to be in suburban areas, the only 
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convenient way many city dwellers 
can buy nursery stock is through mail 
orders or in stores. The stores, there 
fore, instead of taking business from 
the suburban nurseryman, actually 
tap new markets and create new out 
lets for him. 


PERENNIALS IN POTS. 

While the experienced gardener 
may find much pleasure in nurturing 
plants from seeds or cuttings up to 
the flowering stage, the majority of 
nurserymen’s customers—and a great 
many more who might be customers 
are interested only in the final burst of 
beauty when the plant is in full foliage 
and flower. That is the reason so many 
late-comers arrive at the nursery when 
the spring planting season is ending. 
They have seen the plants in a neigh 
bor’s yard making growth and perhaps 
putting on buds, and they are reminded 
to plant something in their own 
grounds. They are not interested in 


seedlings, that will take months of 
care, nor do they wish to spend time 
tramping about the nursery rows se 
lecting plants and waiting for them to 
be dug, carried to the packing shed, 
wrapped and packed for them to take 
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home. They are folks of quick deci- 
sion, and they want prompt action. 
Make it easy for them to buy, and in 
the aggregate they will make many 
purchases. 

This group of buyers has had in- 
creased recognition in recent years. 
Rosebushes in clay pots plunged in 
frames provided ready-made blooms for 
customers in a big eastern nursery a 
score of years ago. That idea spread 
so extensively that something lighter 
than clay pots was desired, and there 
have been several substitutes. Then 
other small shrubs were tried in these 
pots, with equal success. But a far 
larger opportunity awaits nurserymen, 
still comparatively neglected. That is 
supplying perennials in pots ready for 

{Continued on page 14.] 





NEW QUARANTINE BILL. 


As forecast a month ago, a bill was 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at Washington, D. C., 
January 30, by Congressman Boykin, 
of Alabama, to amend the plant quar- 
antine act of 1912. It was referred 
to the committee on agriculture 
under the number H.R. 3390. 

Under its provisions, plants and 
plant products would not be im- 
ported from foreign countries except 
for propagation under the surveil- 
lance of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for such time and under such condi- 
tions as he might prescribe in order 
that he should be able to determine, 
by inspection or otherwise, whether 
such plants or plant products are ap- 
parently free from pests. 

Under the terms of the proposed 
law, only field, vegetable and flower 
seeds could be imported for immedi- 
ate resale. All other items would be 
brought in under restrictions such as 
are embodied in regulation 14 of the 
present quarantine 37 imposed under 
the plant pest act of 1912, which the 
current bill would repeal by amend- 
ment. 

After this bill was introduced sev- 
eral amendments were proposed, 
chief of which was the addition of a 
section reading as follows: “The 
propagation or requirements of this 
act shall not apply to tulips, hya- 
cinths, lilies and valley pips until 
January 1, 1945, then shall so apply 
thereafter.” This would permit the 
importation of such bulbs for resale 
during the next five years, but not 
thereafter. 


Some further changes were made, 
and a new bill, H.R. 3641, was in 
troduced last week, embodying them, 
to replace that first mentioned. 


FRINGED BEETLE BAN. 


Administrative instructions have 
been issued by Lee A. Strong, chief of 
the federal bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine, modifying the 
white-fringed beetle quarantine regula 
tions authorizing treatment of potting 
soil and also of plants in pots or in soil 
balls not exceeding three inches in 
diameter. 

Recent experimental work by the 
bureau has proved that potting soil 


thousand cubic feet for a period of 
four hours in a temperature of not less 
than 85 degrees. 

Mimeographed bulletins 486 and 
489 issued by the bureau contain in- 
structions for such treatment, as well 
as a list of plants which have been 
fumigated without injury, and shorter 
lists of plants injured by the process. 
These include chiefly palms, ferns and 
foliage plants grown in greenhouses 
in the north. 


TREE CONFERENCES. 


A southern shade tree conference 
will be held at Gainesville, Fla., Feb 


ruary 23 and 24, primarily with 
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can be successfully treated by fumiga- 
tion with methyl bromide or by sterili- 
zation with steam. With methyl bro- 
mide the potted soil must be treated in 
a container with a dosage of forty 
cubic centimeters per cubic yard of 
soil for a period of forty-eight hours 
Live steam, under pressure of eighty 
pounds or more per square inch, must 
be applied through a grid of per 
forated pipes at the bottom of the 
sterilizing box or truck body contain- 
ing the soil for a period of forty-five 
minutes or until all parts of the load 
reach a temperature of 200 degrees. 

Plants in 3-inch pots or smailer, or 
in soil balls not larger than those 
which would be contained in 3-inch 
pots, may be fumigated with methyl 
bromide at a dosage of one pound per 


reference to tree conservation, but 
also on problems regarding sub 
tropical trees and shrubs of that area 


Not to form a permanent orgah 
ization, but for an emergency discus 
sion of the results of the hurricane 
last autumn, an eastern shade tree 
conference was held, December 8 
and 9, at the New York Botanical 
Garden, which will publish the pro 
ceedings. About 150 persons of the 
surrounding states were in attend 
ance, chiefly state officials, park and 
cemetery superintendents and per 
sons of similar interests. Apparently 
no one species of tree is conceded to 
have been more resistant to hurricane 
damage than another, since the local 
conditions of planting and exposure 
to the storm were important factors 





Course at Rutgers 


Full Attendance at New Jersey Nursery 
Management School of Week’s Period 


More than sixty nurserymen com- 
pleted the one-week course in nurs- 
ery management at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J., Febru- 
ary 6 to 10. Everyone left with the 
feeling that the school had been 
highly instructive and interesting and 
hoped that it would be repeated next 
year. While the majority of the 
nurserymen were from New Jersey, 
the near-by states of Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts were well represented. 
Among the more prominent mem- 
bers attending were Charles Hess, 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen; Frank LaBar, 
president of the Eastern Association 
of Nurserymen; Seth L. Kelsey, vice- 
president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, and H. S. 
Tiffany, professor of horticulture at 
the Massachusetts agricultural experi- 
ment station. 


The group was welcomed by Prof. 
F. G. Helyar, director of resident in- 
struction, who pointed out that the 
right of self-determination is our 
priceless heritage. He felt that it 
was the duty of the nurserymen, as 
a group, to improve themselves in 
order to serve the public better. 


The school was then turned over 
to Dr. P. P. Pirone, who acted as 
leader throughout the course. 

In a well illustrated lecture, Prof. 
J. W. Shive, plant physiologist, 
traced the development of a plant 
from its origin as a single cell to the 
flowering stage. The functions of the 
various tissues were explained in de- 
tail. 

D. M. Goss, assistant soil analyst, 
in charge of the rapid soil tests, 
showed why this new method of test- 
ing soils is superior to the older 
methods. Nurserymen are making 
more use of this service each year 
and are finding that the recommenda- 
tions result in better growth of nurs- 
ery stock. 

Dr. J. S. Joffe, pedologist, ex- 
plained by means of diagrams the 
chemical changes occurring in soils. 
He suggested that lime be applied to 
the soil as deeply as possible, since 
it does the soil most good under such 


conditions. The depth of plowing 
should be varied each year for best 
results. Coal ashes and cinders should 
never be added to clay soils. Nurs- 
erymen can restore fertility to their 
soil by plowing in the autumn and 
not sowing a cover crop at that time. 
The presence of a cover crop in the 
autumn tends to shut out the air and 
prevent the normal biological proc- 
esses from taking place. He feels that 
the cover crop should be sown the 
next spring or year. The freezing 
and thawing during the winter 
months does much to restore the 
proper friability. 

On Tuesday morning, Prof. E. R. 
Gross, agricultural engineer, dis- 
cussed drainage problems in the nurs- 
ery. The many benefits of good 
drainage were stressed, as well as 
artificial means of obtaining this. 
Plans of various types of tile drainage 
systems were shown. 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick, associate pro- 
fessor of horticulture at Ohio State 
University, discussed trends in de- 
mand for nursery stock. General 
business trends indicate that 1939 
should be a better year for nursery- 
men. He feels that nurserymen 
should give more attention to sales 





At New Brunswick. 


Charles Hess (center), president of N. J. A. N., 
welcomes Frank LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., presi- 
dent of Eastern Association of Nurserymen, to 
Rutgers short course, as Seth Kelsey, East Box- 
ford, Mass., vice-president of New England As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, looks on 
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efforts in the future. Sales efforts 
should be built on the value of a 
landscaped place. Nurserymen should 
become better acquainted with the 
client's demand. They should be 
ready to supply good service and in- 
formation even after plants are sold. 
Rather than stress the sale of indi- 
vidual plants, the retail nurseryman 
should attempt to sell “combinations” 
or group plantings. 

Dr. O. W. Davidson, assistant 
biochemist, demonstrated the symp- 
toms produced on apple, peach and 
rose when any one of the major ele- 
ments and the essential 
minor elements were lacking in soils. 
He pointed out that long-time orchard 
experiments have shown that an in- 
adequate fertilizer practice leads even- 
tually to trouble. Such practices are 
also undesirable in the nursery. In 
the nursery the loss of fertility may 
he particularly serious because the 
whole crop is harvested and no residue, 
except the leaves of deciduous plants, 
remains. Practices which avoid “min 
ing” the soil while growing a crop 
should be adopted. 

In a second talk on the selection 
of woody deciduous ornamental plants, 
Dr. Chadwick aroused much interest 
and discussion. Most nurserymen 
agreed and some disagreed with the 
list of plants that he felt should be 
discarded. Dr. Chadwick said that 
it was time the nurserymen discarded 
all the inferior types of plants. New 
species and varieties are often added 
without discarding any of the older 
types. The A. A. N. might well ap 
point a committee to approve or re 
ject new plants after an adequate test, 
he said. 

On Wednesday morning, Dr. S. A 
Waksman, well known soil microbiolo 
gist, discussed the physical, chemical 
and biological properties of humus 
Soils rich in humus never produce 
plants suffering from deficiencies of 
the minor elements. The level of fer 
tility of any soil can be raised by in 
creasing the organic matter content. 


some of 


Dr. D. B. Lucas, associate professor 
of marketing at New York University, 
discussed the psychology of selling 
nursery stock. There is no product 
sold that has more appeal for appre 
ciation of beauty and of the home than 
ornamentals. We should attempt to 
increase the feeling of wanting to buy 
rather than merely to present the pros 
pect with a price list and a list of plant 

[Concluded on page 28.] 
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Use of Plant Materials in the Landscape 


Choice of Plants in Landscape Effects and Subsequent Care and Maintenance, Told Indiana 
Convention—By Florence B. Robinson, Professor of Landscape Architecture, University of Illinois 


The subject of plant materials is a 
tremendously large one. To compass 
wholly such is a limitless task. Of 
course, we could not hope to cover it 
in this one discourse. To you who 
deal constantly with plants, handling 
them, propagating them, making 
them grow, moving them about at 
will, my remarks will probably be 
only a repetition of your own knowl- 
edge. 

Yet it occurs to me that with this 
subject, as with life itself, too close a 
contact, too familiar a view, may 
sometimes destroy correct perspec- 
tive, lose proportion and so obstruct 
that broader view, that larger vision 
that makes an art of living—a great 
unified picture of many small details. 
It is typical of life to limit oneself to 
one of two viewpoints, either too far 
a view which gives us little or no de- 
tail, or too close a view which ob- 
scures or cuts off the relationship to a 
larger whole. Neither is perfect. Life 
and art must be well balanced, well 
related, well proportioned to be at its 
best. Its details as well as its general 
pattern must exhibit taste and char- 
acter and purposefulness and some re- 
finement to be classified as beautiful. 

Your work and mine are in a sense 
allied arts. We are both concerned 
with plants and the use of plants— 
you as an end in themselves, I pre- 
sume, I as a means to an end. To us 
both it is important that the plants 
we grow and use shall be fine, healthy 
and beautiful specimens of their kind. 
The future of any planting is a part 
of our problem. But as I consider 
that statement, I wonder how many 
of us always keep it in mind. When 
one is handling and dealing largely 
with immature specimens, it is so easy 
to ignore or to forget the beauty and 
majesty of the fine, large, full-grown 
plants of the future. It is so much 
easier to take them as they come and 
think no farther. One may so inevi- 
tably be led to think in terms too 
small, in a scale too limited to this 
extreme youth, and not of maturity 
Yet it is the mature plant which im- 
parts character and beauty to a land- 
scape, just as it is the mature indi- 
vidual who shows that character and 
good judgment and good taste which 


make life a thing of worth and dig- 
nity. To make possible the beauty of 
full maturity, to make possible to that 
end a proper care and maintenance, 
the first work of design and of plant- 
ing must regard the long years ahead. 
Of major importance is the first 
planning, the first preparation of the 
soil, all the preliminary steps that 
precede the actual planting. Planting 
and after it the care and maintenance 
of the plants aim or should aim at 
good development, free growth and a 
final long period of handsome, well 
rounded maturity. How few plant- 
ings reach that ideal! This alone may 
serve to justify any triteness in my 
remarks. 

In times long past, when the list of 
plants available was more limited 
than now, there was less difficulty in 
maintaining an essential harmony in 
a planting. Today we are burdened 
with an excess of wealth in plant ma- 
terials. Foreign introductions and new 
hybrids, combined with greater 
knowledge of native flora, have ex- 
tended our list of usable plants far 
beyond any individual needs. It be- 
comes difficult to limit ourselves, to 
restrict our personal preferences and 
desires sufficiently for the good of our 
planting effects. In the enthusiasm 
engendered by fine and beautiful 
plants one is so apt to forget the lim- 
its of a design, the restrictions of 
space or the need for pictorial har- 
mony. Yet good results in the use of 
plants demand constant restraint and 
constant sacrifice combined with a 
knowledge and keen discrimination 
that can choose properly from such 
boundless wealth of form and texture 
and color those plants that will best 
serve to make the intended picture. 

Not every plant, as you know, will 
serve every purpose. There is no plant 
that can be used invariably and indis- 
criminately—not if beauty is to be 
served. And there are no correct 
formulas for planting—believe it or 
not! We used to think there might be. 
We used to cite certain axioms and 
think they told the tale: “Plant thick 
and thin quick,” “Plant the bound- 
aries and borders and leave the center 
clear.” But they didn’t always work. 
For various reasons the effect was 
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often less than desirable. And I have 
known of persons who took a one- 
semester appreciation course in land- 
scape and then went forth and an- 
nounced that they had studied land- 
scaping and were prepared to practice 
under the title “landscape architect™! 
The results were sad. 

Now, to be sure, there is a grain of 
truth at the center of every cult, but 
there is often a lot of chaff covering 
it up. It is this chaff which clutters 
and hurts and destroys our pictures, 
which increases labor and cost of 
maintenance, and in the end makes 
the whole ineffective. 

Before a planting is set out it must 
be well designed. Beauty is rarely or 
never the result of accident. And the 
beauty of the individual may be lost 
or concealed in an ugly arrangement 
But once the design is finished and 
the plants are in the ground, their 
future then will be determined by 
their suitability to local and ecological 
conditions as well as by the care they 
receive: their beauty and effectiveness 
will be the result of carefully con 
ceived and arranged color and texture 
as well as form. 

Just to illustrate, most of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, as you know, de- 
test lime, dislike heat reflections and 
require a fairly constant temperature 
at their roots, at least one not given 
to frequent and sudden changes. 
They rarely do well against a ma 
sonry wall, which creates the exact 
opposite of these three conditions. 
Most of these plants respond favor- 
ably to a partly shaded location, a 
heavy mulch of leaves and a soil cqn- 
dition of slight acidity. 

Again, most conifers require a rich 
and cool soil, clean air and proper 
moisture. Cities do not afford such 
conditions. And so we find that the 
needle-leaved evergreens are seldom 
happy in cities, 

Beech trees loathe having their toes 
stepped on and aristocratically resent 
association with the common herd. It 
is difficult if not well nigh impossible 
to hold a beech tree for a normal life 
period or to keep it healthy in the 
midst of traffic, even foot traffic, or 
where it is crowded by other trees. 

The restless, nervous poplars be- 
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long in the open spaces of the earth. 
They become criminal in the crowded 
conditions of an urban community, 
overaggressive, objectionable, antag 
onistic to law and order. They clog 
the sewers and drains with their 
roots, fill the air with their cottony 
seeds and litter the ground and pave- 
ments; often they tower so high they 
catch the lightning’s fire and remain 
thereafter mute and scarred and un- 
shapely. Yet out in the open they ex- 
hibit a light and frivolous gaiety that 
adds life and movement to a quiet 
scene. 

Now if in a planting we disregard 
these tendencies and characters in our 
trees and other plants, we shall in- 
evitably find the problem of mainte- 
nance increased and unnecessarily 
difficult. While if we disregard the 
design factors, the effect will be un- 
pleasant and unsatisfactory. Accents 
in the wrong places, wrong combina- 
tions of texture or color or form are 
as disturbing and as distateful as bad 
grammar. The blue of a Pfitzer’s juni- 
per with arbor-vite makes the thuya 
look sickly and anemic. A bluish tone 
with red cedar in winter makes the 
cedar look as if it were dying. Yet the 
yellow green of thuya rightly com- 
bined can look bright and lively, and 
the red of red cedar is handsome with 
the right reds and red greens, 

But if we choose our plants prop- 
erly in the first place to suit the func- 
tion performed and the location in 
which they are to stand, this proper 
choice will modify the problems of 
maintenance. As one instance of this, 
consider the turf—grass, the most 
humble, the most abused, the most 
unconsidered plant we grow—costing 
considerable to establish over great 
areas, not always easy to maintain, yet 
essential to the American scene—just 
grass. Schools and colleges, parks and 
playgrounds, squares and_ public 
places or private homes, what would 
they be without the green of grass 
underfoot? Man pays a surprising 
amount for a good sod, yet because it 
is common, he uses it most carelessly; 
he regards its beauty but little, and 
he often ruins and destroys its effect 
with shabby paths crisscrossing it in 
every direction. In every possible 
way he abuses it. In planning grassy 
areas we are compelled to reckon with 
this laziness and inherent selfishness 
among the populace or else be bur- 
dened with excessive upkeep and 
policing costs. 

Steep banks are another problem, 


hard to cover satisfactorily and hard 
to maintain, sometimes made more so 
by the short cuts of the inconsiderate. 
Grass is difficult to establish, certainly 
difficult to keep in good order here. 
If there must be a slope, not a wall, 
low bushy or rambling things with 
adventitious roots often provide bet- 
ter results than turf—Hall’s honey- 
suckle with its extra-long foliage sea- 
son, the various ivies, Japanese juni- 
per or low barberries. In choosing 
which material to use, we have to 
keep in mind any possible trouble- 
someness of weeding as well as the 
final smoothness of effect desired. For 
this reason, myrtle or periwinkle is 
poor, needing, as it does, considerable 
weeding. Roses are poor for the pur- 
pose, too open and irregular, needing 
much care and training and pruning. 
Hall’s honeysuckle is one of the most 
satisfactory plants for such purpose, 
and lycium, or matrimony vine, is 
good—good color, reasonably dense 
and neat in appearance without much 
care. If it is available, considering 
cost, the Japanese juniper seems al- 
most ideal, providing a solid, even 
mass, which requires only a little care 
or an occasional clipping to keep it in 
order, and sufficiently dense so that 
papers and other refuse blow over its 
surface without sinking into it. 

Some locations, like railway em- 
bankments, are particularly difficult, 
with poor soil, sooty, dirty air and no 
care. Plants for such places must be 
hardy and persistent and should have 
a foliage that will readily wash clean 
in a rain, like lycium or like Acan- 
thopanax pentaphyllum, quick-grow- 
ing and weedy by nature, suckering 
and filling the ground, always a good 


Governor Congratulates W. P. Howe, Jr. 
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color, tolerating cutting and shearing 
so that they will stand being mowed 
off and at once come up again even 
better than before. Then, woodbine 
and honeysuckle are of value here, 
spreading and covering the ground 
with a dense mat. 
[To be concluded in next issue.]} 





HONORED IN NEW JERSEY. 

While Governor A. Harry Moore, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, congratulates William P. 
Howe, Jr., on his election to the 
New Jersey board of agriculture at 
the sixty-sixth annual convention, 
held at Trenton last month, other 
nurserymen of the state feel that 
they are equally honored. The New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen 
joined the official agricultural frater- 
nity of the state three years ago, and 
Mr. Howe is the first official repre- 
sentative on the state board. 

“Bill” Howe is a partner of his 
father and brother in Howe's Nurs- 
eries, at Pennington, where he lives 
with Mrs. Howe, a son and a daugh- 
ter. He used to be known as the boy 
mayor of Pennington and formerly 
represented Mercer county in the 
state assembly. The New Jersey 
nurserymen regard themselves as ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in having as 
their official spokesman a man of his 
experience in politics and the nursery 
business. 

Two other New Jersey nursery- 
men honored in agricultural organiza- 
tions are Walter Ritchie, Rahway, 
who has been chosen president of 
the Union county board of agricul- 
ture, and J. J. Jennings, Springfield, 
who was recently elected chairman 
of the Union county agricultural 
conservation committee. 

William F. Flemer, Princeton, was 
one of ten leading agriculturists of 
the state presented with citations at 
the annual banquet of the E. B. 
Voorhees Society, at New Bruns- 
wick. The organization is composed 
of graduates of the 12-week courses 
in farming at the state college of agri- 
culture. The citation read: “Through 
your services as presiding officer in 
various nurserymen’s organizations in 
years past, including the American 
Association of Nurserymen, the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen 
and the Eastern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, you have been in a position 
to exert wide influence. The wisdom 
of your counsel has benefited these 
organizations. 
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Polemoniums and Gilias 


Discussion of Two Genera, Which, Because of Their Grace and Charm, 
Contain Material of More Than Ordinary Value — By C. W. Wood 


The polemonium family is an inter- 
esting one to the plant student, espe- 
cially in its relationship to its close 
kin, like the waterleaf and convolvulus 
families. It is also, or should be, a 
valuable one for the gardener. Actu- 
ally, though, we find few, aside from 
the phloxes, that have found wide- 
spread acceptance in home gardens. 
This is not as it should be, however, 
for the family contains at least two 
more genera, polemonium and gilia, 
which contain material of more than 
ordinary value. 

Polemoniums are not for the gar- 
dener who demands showiness in his 
plants, but rather are they for the 
one who is looking for grace and 
charm and the ameliorating effects of 
airy, ferny foliage and soft blue 
flowers. Horticultural writers have 
long thought it necessary to apologize 
for the unshowy characters of these 
flowers, as when Meehan in speaking 
of P. reptans in his “Native Flowers 
and Ferns of the United States,” re- 
marks that “it must be admitted that 
its claim to be a pretty flower lies 
chiefly in the contrast which the blue 
makes with the white anthers.” Others 
have taken the cue, until the litera- 
ture is full of half praise, which often 
has the opposite effect of actually con- 
demning the plants so far as garden 
value is concerned. Really, though, 
all that is necessary to change any 
gardener’s preconceived views of their 
worthiness is to show him blooming 
plants of the better kinds. 

Polemoniums are not numerous as 
to kinds, Brand’s monograph admit- 
ting twenty-nine species, most of 
which are found in western North 
America, though they are also present 
in Europe and Asia and two, I be- 
lieve, are native to South America. 
The average garden does not, how- 
ever, give a hint of even that small 
number, for, aside from the fairly well 
known Jacob’s-ladder, P. ceruleum, 
they seem to be quite unknown. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are fairly easy 
of culture, though a few of the species 
from alpine or subalpine regions are a 
little too difficult to be entrusted to 
careless gardeners. That is true of 
such forms as P. Lemmonii,, from the 


high peaks in California, and P. vis 
cosum, from the high Rockies in 
northern United States. Although 
both of these, especially the blue bells 
of the latter on 2-inch stems over tiny 
mats of sticky leaves, are splendid 
little alpines, their fickleness under 
eastern conditions will likely always 
keep them out of all but the gardens 
of specialists. After the difficult ones 
are eliminated, however, there still re- 
mains quite an array of good garden 
plants of easy culture. 

Of the many blue-flowered moun- 
tain species of the west, P. confertum 
is about the best for eastern conditions 
that I have grown. It can be grown 
in full sun if it is allowed sufficient 
moisture, but it has been my experi- 
ence that it, and most other polemo- 
niums for that matter, are better for 
some shade, and a leaf-moldy soil is 
quite essential for their long-time 
health. Given those conditions, the 
present species will reward you with 
a succession of bright blue, funnel- 
shaped flowers throughout June, mak- 
ing a splendid showing in the garden. 

Another plant which is quite 
closely related to the next preceding, 
being known as P. confertum variety 
mellitum to some, though usually 
given specific rank, is sometimes sold 
as confertum. But that should not 
be, for mellitum, according to my 
experience, is not to be undertaken 
lightly by the unknowing. I am of 
the opinion that it needs moraine 
treatment in the eastern states. Any- 
way, it does not thrive for me under 
ordinary polemonium treatment and 
I hear from others that it is best 
where it has perfect drainage, yet is 
never dry. 

The next group of plants is a most 
confused lot. In fact, one is likely 
to find that state of affairs in all 
polemoniums that are not sharply 
differentiated. As I know it, P. pul- 
cherrimum is an 8-inch to 12-inch 
plant with ferny foliage and beautiful 
soft blue flowers in early summer, 
that is easily satisfied in eastern gar- 
dens under the conditions outlined 
previously. It is generally accepted 
in the trade, I believe, that P. pul- 
cherrimum and P. pulchellum are 
synonymous. It is quite likely that 


the similarity of the two names has 
been the confusing factor, for care 
fully checked material, which I had 
a few years ago from a western col- 
lector, showed that the two plants 
are quite distinct. As closely as | 
can arrive at a solution of the prob- 
lem, the material known as P. pul- 
chellum is P. delicatum, a Rydberg 
species, which replaces P. humile 
variety pulchellum of Gray. There 
seems to be a multiplicity of names 
for this plant, and the one chosen 
by nurserymen is perhaps of less 
importance than making it synony 
mous with pulcherrimum. In any 
case, it is quite distinct from the 
latter, differing from it in stem, leaf 
and flower, the latter being smaller 
and the color ranging from almost 
white through lavender to violet. 

The plant mentioned in the intro 
ductory remarks, P. reptans, being 
native to open woods from New 
York to Alabama and westward to 
Kansas, has perfectly adapted itself 
to eastern conditions. We find it, 
therefore, especially well suit ’ 
eastern gardens, even though it 
absent from most of them. Dis 
play a planting of it in a lightly 
shaded spot in your show garden, 
where it can hang out its light blue 
bells on 8-inch to 12-inch stems dur 
ing April and May, if you want to 
add another plant to your list of good 
sellers. 

Aside from the common Jacob's 
ladder, P. ceruleum, which has long 
been in gardens and has accumulated 
a number of affectionate names dur- 
ing that intimacy, making it unneces- 
sary to devote space to its nature and 
requirements, we have one more spe- 
cies, P. carneum, to receive attention 
in these notes. Of all polemoniums 
that I have grown the last-named, 
P. carneum, holds greatest possibili- 
ties from all angles. First of all, it 
is no doubt a good subject for plant 
breeders to work on. As grown from 
seeds here, it varies not a little in 
flower color, ranging from a pretty 
cream, which could probably be 
toned down to pure white, through 
pinks from a pale flesh color to much 
deeper, the latter finally fading to a 
bright rose. The size of the flowers, 
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which are produced from June into 
August or September, is also some- 
what variable, being usually about an 
inch across, though I have had them 
half again as large. All of which 
indicates that someone could leave 
his name indelibly impressed on hor- 
ticultural literature by spending a 
little time in improving the color and 
size of this polemonium. As the plant 
now stands, it is a splendid garden 
ornament for a partly shaded place 
and fairly good soil, especially one 
containing a quantity of leaf mold. 
It is also a really good cut flower in 
its better shades and could be made 
better with a little careful selection. 
It should, in its present state, make 
good property in the hands of the 
neighborhood grower. 

As understood by most botanists, 
when it includes a number of genera, 
such as collomia, fenzlia, hugelia, 
ipomopsis, linanthus, leptosiphon and 
leptodactylon, gilia is a large poly- 
morphic genus made up of close to 
100 species, mostly of western North 
America. Although closely related 
to polemoniums from the botanists’ 
viewpoint, they are mostly removed 
from the latter when judged by gar- 
den standards, being of annual dura- 
tion in a majority of the kinds which 
have attracted the attention of horti- 
culturists, though there are a few 
biennials and a perennial or two for 
the warmer sections, and they gen- 
erally haunt sunny places instead of 
shade as so many polemoniums do. 

It is not often that annuals are 
taken into account in this depart- 
ment of the American Nurseryman, 
but gilia contains a few of that class 
which are so valuable to gardeners 
and hold so much promise for a quick 
turnover in the neighborhood nurs- 
ery, it is thought advisable to break 
the rule once. Gilia micrantha, which 
is Leptosiphon French hybrids or 
Star Dust of the seed catalogues, is 
one of the main reasons for varying 
our usual procedure. As long as 
rock gardens are popular, just that 
long will this graceful little annual 
be a good seller, and perhaps gar- 
deners will have become so enamored 
of it they will continue to demand it 
long after they have tired of rock 
gardening, if such should come to 
pass. Because they come into flower 
rapidly—in less than eight weeks— 
they are one of the quickest money 
crops available for local sales. Seeds 
and seedlings may be handled in 
your favorite way, but I have found 


it best to prick them out into small 
rose pots, 2-inch if available, from 
the seed flat and sell them from these 
pots. That makes just one handling 
of the plants, with the turnover in 
two months or less; so one can sell 
them at a price that is sure to create 
a lively movement. If you have a 
call for this kind of material, try a 
few and be convinced of its worth. 
It grows about six inches high at 
maturity and produces its rather small 
flowers in a bewildering range of 
colors all summer long. Separate 
colors, such as purple, orange, yellow, 
deep rose and white, are often avail- 
able if desired. 

During recent years I have been 
investigating other annual gilias and 
have found several that can be han- 
dled in the same manner. Of the 
latter, G. dianthoides (Fenzlia dian- 
thiflora) is the most promising of the 
readily available kinds. It grows six 
inches or less high and bears a pro- 
fusion of lilac to rosy purple, pink- 
like flowers over a long season. Not 
only is it a splendid little annual to 
use in masses in the rock garden and 
for edgings and planting among step- 
pingstones, but it is also a good little 


pot plant. 
However, we must hasten on to 
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two biennials before our space is all 
occupied. Both of them, G. aggre 
gata and G. coronopifolia, the latter 
being sometimes and perhaps prop- 
erly known as G. rubra, are often 
spoken of as being tender, but that 
must refer to conditions not met with 
in northern Michigan, for both are 
hardy here in light soil and the latter, 
at least, has escaped from cultivation 
and maintains itself naturally in some 
sections. It might be, though, that 
material from the southern part of 
their ranges, as in the warm south- 
west, might be tender. The first- 
named is a showy plant when it dec- 
orates its foot-high, slender stems 
with a myriad bright scarlet trumpets. 
The other is more stately, a height of 
six feet being mentioned by some 
authors, though it seldom gets over 
three feet high for me and is more 
often less. It, too, is floriferous, each 
stem bearing numberless trumpets of 
a pleasing orange-red shade at their 
summits. Incidentally, this plant can 
be made to bloom the first year from 
seeds by sowing them early and 
growing the plants along without 
check, when they will make a grand 
display in the late autumn garden. 
Both are easy to grow in any sunny, 
well drained situation. 
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BUSINESS SURVEY. 


Returns on the recent business sur 
vey card came from 264 members 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, reports Secretary R.P. White. 
Varying fortunes are reflected, due to 
the fact that these reports represented 
all types of nursery enterprises, whole- 
sale and retail, large and small. Those 
reporting on autumn business in 1938 
as compared with the same season in 
1937 were almost equally divided, 121 
reporting an increase and 116 a de- 
crease, while twenty-one reported sales 
the same in both seasons. Almost the 
same division marked the reports on 
the year as a whole in comparison with 
the preceding year. 

Those reporting an increase in au- 
tumn business over 1937 indicated any- 
where from a slight increase up to 100 
per cent advance. Forty reported an 
increase of less than ten per cent and 
sixty-one an increase of more than that 


figure, thirty-one noting an advance of 
over twenty per cent. Those that re- 
ported a decrease in autumn business 
from 1937 were similarly varying in 
their percentages. 

On the year as a whole the amount 
of increase was reported of lesser 
amount than the increase in autumn 
business, and so was the decrease for 
the year less than that in autumn as 
reported by those who did not fare 
so well. 

The outlook for the current year was 
optimistically viewed. Eighteen indi- 
cated the outlook as excellent, 133 as 
good, 100 as fair and only six as poor. 


TO protect more than a million 
acres of valuable white pine forest 
from blister rust, the federal govern- 
ment last year destroyed more than 
75,000,000 currant and gooseberry 
bushes, without which the rust can 
not complete its life cycle. 
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What a State Association Can Do 


Recommendations for Definite Activities of Benefit to Members Made 


in Address of Massachusetts Association President, 


When you elected me president a 
year ago, I was grateful for the kindly 
consideration which prompted you to 
do so. At the same time, however, 
I felt, as I think many of you did 
and perhaps do now, that such a posi- 
tion was more honorary than im- 
portant. We were accustomed to 
gather once a year, hear a few in- 
teresting speakers, eat a good lunch 
and then return to our homes, con- 
tent with having had a good time and 
forgetting about the Massachusetts 
Nurserymen’s Association until an- 
other January rolled around. 

As stated, I had that feeling. But 
about three months ago I decided to 
devote a few evenings to a serious 
study of the Massachusetts Nursery- 
men’s Association. What reasons 
were there to justify its very nominal 
dues? Was it really needed in the 
new strong setup of the A. A. N.? 
The result of this self-questioning and 
thought convinced me that not only 
did we need such an organization, but 
that we have been lax, both as mem 
bers and officers, in securing the ad- 
vantages such an organization should 
expect and demand. 

One of our first problems is that 
of building a strong state-wide or- 
ganization. As a step in that direc- 
tion, the executive committee is pro- 
posing certain amendments to our 
constitution, liberalizing and broaden- 
ing the conditions of membership. We 
have at the present time only twenty- 
two active paid-up members; conser- 
vatively speaking we should have at 
least 100. I am glad to report that 
there are a number of new members 
joining now. 

When we realize the influence the 
dairymen, poultrymen, fruit growers, 
yes, and beekeepers have at the state- 
house, it is really astounding. As 
Commissioner William Casey told 
me, if an organization is well organ- 
ized and has an active and well dis- 
tributed membership, state officials will 
listen attentively when it speaks. 

But to return to the question of 
membership. We want the landscape 
gardeners, and the small growers and 
nurserymen, as well as those in close- 
ly associated lines of work. We must 
have a strong membership in the 





Lloyd A. Hathaway. 


Visioning worth-while undertakings of 
direct advantage to members of a state as- 
sociation, this official message presented at 
a recent convention of nurserymen indi- 
cates reason for building present small or- 
ganizations into larger and more active 
bodies. 

L. A. Hathaway, reélected president of 
the Massachusetts Nurserymen's Associa- 
tion last month, after the delivery of his 
address, brought a varied business experi- 
ence to the nursery field. Graduating see 
Bates College, where he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, he worked three years for 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and then served 
as assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager in charge of sales of an arti- 
ficial leather and rubberized fabric manu- 
facturing establishment. Later he had finan- 
cial interests in an export business. These 
he sold and purchased one-half interest in 
the Littlefield‘Wyman Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., as of January, 1931, just 
in time to pass through the low of the 
nurserymen’s depression. In spite of it, the 
firm has been able to show a slight profit 
each year, and Mr. Hathaway says he lives 
in hopes and expectations of one of those 
good old years which he has often heard 
about but not yet seen. 

Membership in the Massachusetts Nurs- 
erymen’s Association has increased by one- 
third since Mr. Hathaway took office as 
president in January, 1938. His forward- 
looking administration led to his unani- 
mous reélection for the current year, and 
during this period he expects to double the 
membership. 

Mr. Hathaway and Harlan P. Kelsey, in 
co6peration with the Massachusetts Tax- 
payers’ Association, were largely instru- 
mental in exposing the highly improvident 
hurricane landscape contracts in the state, 
which were, with one exception, recently 
ruled illegal by the state attorney general. 


L. A. Hathaway 


western and central parts of the state 
To this end I recommend that we 
have a membership drive in each coun- 
ty during the next three weeks, with 
three centralized headquarters—one in 
the eastern, one in the central and 
one in the western part of the state. 
I also recommend that our executive 
committee be so selected that there 
will be at least one member on it from 
both the central and western districts 
So that too great a financial burden 
may not fall on those executive mem 
bers living at a distance, I recommend 
that those executive members travel- 
ing in an excess of thirty-five miles 
one way be reimbursed for train fare 
over and above that distance. 

Last December Commissioner Casey 
appointed me a member of the ad 
visory board to consider agricultural 
problems to be presented to the de 
velopment and industrial commission. 
As you know, this board makes sug 
gestions as to the spending of the 
agricultural allotment of the develop 
ment and industrial commission's 
budget. Last year the allotment was 
about fifteen per cent of the budget. 
The nurserymen have never received 
an appropriation from this allotment, 
although they are clearly entitled to 
it based on comparative records of the 
total number of employees engaged 
and amount of pay rolls. 

Naturally, even though I am a 
member of the advisory board, I can 
not guarantee that we shall get an 
appropriation. However, I can tell 
you this, Commissioner Casey is in 
favor of our having at least $1,Q00 
for advertising Massachusetts nursery 
stock, and his aid and recommenda 
tions will go a long way in committee 
meetings. 

Our association has already taken 
initial steps to secure this money. Our 
secretary has written the board re 
questing this help. The executive com 
mittee has considered ways and means 
of spending this money to the advan- 
tage of everyone. I have asked a mem 
ber to outline this to you. You see, one 
of the prerequisities to getting this 
appropriation is a definite plan for 
utilizing all money appropriated. That 
is to guard against your executive com- 
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mittee’s using it all for its own per- 
sonal advantage! 

Many organizations have made sub- 
stantial savings through codperative 
buying. For instance, the New Eng 
land Carnation Growers, an organiza- 
tion of about thirty-three members, 
saves about twenty-five per cent on 
coéperative buying of boxes and fer- 


tilizer. Our association could easily 


make a substantial saving to its mem 
bers through the codperative purchas- 
ing of peat, fertilizer, grass seeds and 


insecticides. 

For example: Those of us who buy 
horticultural peat in lots of, say, five 
bales at a time pay either $2.10 a 
bale or $2.15 a bale, depending upon 
whether we send a truck after it or 
whether we have it come by rail. 
Those of us who buy truck lots of 
about thirty or forty bales pay either 
$2 or $2.05 a bale. If we all pooled 
our peat requirements we could se- 
cure the carload rates and purchase 
a bale for either $1.85 a bale or 
$1.90, depending on whether we have 
rail shipments or send a truck. In 
other words there would be a saving 
of 25 cents a bale over and above 
what it costs in small lots such as 
many of us purchase. 

It would be my recommendation 
that, should we do codperative buying, 
everything be done on a cash basis 
and, by doing so, we can secure an 
extra discount ranging from two to 
five percent. At the same time there 
would be no danger of the associa- 
tion’s being placed in the undesirable 
position of financing this material. If 
this suggestion of codperative buying 
meets with the approval of you mem- 
bers, I recommend a committee of 
three be appointed, one of which 





Andrew W. Sherwood. 


should be the secretary and treasurer 
to handle the financial phase of our 
operations. 

There has been a feeling for some 
time that as a group the Massachu- 
setts nurserymen were not securing 
the benefits of the new department of 
nursery culture at the Waltham field 
station they should. Upon considera- 
tion of this I am forced to the con- 
clusion that it is more the fault of 
the nurserymen than the fault of the 
field station that these benefits have 
not been greater. I feel that there 
should be a committee representing 
the various elements in our society 
whose duty it would be to consult with 
Mr. Koon and Mr. Tiffany, of the 
field station, and discuss with them 
problems which confront us. 

I have taken this matter up with 
Mr. Koon and Mr. Tiffany, and they 

[Continued on page 30.} 


SHERWOOD’S SIGHTS. 


One of the interesting nurseries to 
visit at Portland, Ore., when the 
A. A. N. convention meets there in 
July, is that of the Sherwood Nursery 
Co., owned and operated by H. M. 
Sherwood and Andrew W. Sherwood, 
by whom it was organized. They are 
natives of Pennsylvania, but have 
been in the state of Oregon for over 
thirty years. In the past twelve or 
fifteen years they have become in- 
tensively engaged in the propagation 
of evergreens, both conifers and broad- 
leaved types. The propagating estab- 
lishment is located on four acres of 
land within the city limits of Portland. 
The propagating house is strictly 
modern and contains over 4,000 feet 
of electric cable. The propagating 
beds are built of heavy cedar through- 
out, and from the beds and fields 
several million young plants are pro- 
duced each year. The company is 
now rooting many of the more diffh- 
cult and refractory subjects in quan 
tity. 

The Sherwoods are also growing 
on a commercial scale a number of 
beautiful shrubs which are indigenous 
to Oregon. These include Kalmiopsis 
leachiana, Ceanothus prostratus, Phyl- 
lodoce empetriformis, Arctostaphylos 
nevadensis and Cassiope Mertensiana 
They are the originators of numerous 
fine evergreens, including Azalea 
Sherwoodi (Sherwood orchid azalea) 
and Abelia grandiflora Sherwoodi 
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(Sherwood dwarf abelia), which have 
already been placed on the market. 

They have also originated and are 
trying out in their experimental gar- 
dens, but have not yet offered for sale, 
a dwarf Norway spruce, bluish green 
in color and globular in form; a dwarf 
concolor fir, a 15-year-old tree being 
but three feet tall, small but stately; a 
dwarf firethorn, having bright red 
berries, an 8-year-old tree but one 
foot tall and three feet broad; a golden 
noble fir, like the stately noble fir in 
every way but color, and that is an 
intense gold; a golden concolor fir, 
which is like concolor fir in every way 
at all seasons of the year except about 
four weeks in early spring, when it is 
bright gold; a blood-red Azalea Hino- 
degiri, flashing red in color; a dwarf 
globe mountain hemlock, slow-grow- 
ing and dense; a red cedar, emerald 
green in summer and considered su- 
perior to Canaertii; a gold variegated 
blue Lawson cypress; a globe Lawson 
cypress, large-growing globe; a globe 
Brewer's spruce, a miniature form of 
vivid green. None of these have yet 
been placed on the market and will 
not be offered until they have been 
fully proved of superior merit. 

At the propagating establishment in 
Portland over 400 varieties of conifers 
and broad-leaved evergreens are 
growing. 

The nursery of the company in- 
cludes 100 acres in the foothills of 
the Cascade mountains, between Port- 
land and Mount Hood. This nursery 
is just in process of development, the 
company planning to grow there 
medium-size specimen stock for ship- 
ment in quantity lots. The present 
business includes the sale of lining- 
out stock and small balled sizes. 


H. M. Sherwood. 
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Oregon Winter Meeting 


Reports from Officials of State College and Department of Agriculture, as 
Well as Plans for Coming A. A. N. Convention, Occupy Portland Meeting 


Coéperation and fellowship were 
quite evident when members of the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen 
met at the Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, January 26, for their midwinter 
meeting, together with several ofh- 
cials from the state department of 
agriculture and from Oregon State 
College. 

The meeting was concerned chiefly 
with transacting the business of the 
association and several important ac- 
tions were taken. 

It was decided to hold the spring 
meeting at Corvallis again this year, 
ince last year’s meeting there was 
such a profitable one to all attending. 
The exact date for the meeting was 
left to the decision of the executive 
committee, but it was generally 
agreed to hold it sometime in May. 

The afternoon session of this one- 
day meeting was given over to talks 
by Prof. Henry Hartman, horticul- 
turist at the Oregon agricultural 
experiment station; J. D. Mickle, 
director of the state department of 
agriculture; Frank McKennon, chief 
of the division of plant industry; 
Prof. George R. Hyslop, chief of the 
division of plant industry, Oregon 
State College, and others. 

The evening banquet added the 
finishing touch, with President C. 
Bert Miller acting as master of cere- 
monies. Walter R. Dimm, secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen, presented his koda- 
chrome moving pictures of the Eu- 
ropean spring flower shows of 1938 
and the tulip and hyacinth fields in 
Holland. Flowers for the banquet 
tables were furnished by the Broad- 
way Floral Co. 

The morning session was filled with 
reports of committees and officers. 
J. E. French, secretary, read the min- 
utes of the October meeting and re 
ported that the following committees 
were appointed by President C. Bert 
Miller shortly after that meeting: 


Legislative committee—Fred J. Borsch, 
chairman; Earl Houseweart, Knight Pearcy, 
J. Frank Schmidt. 

Special committee for quarantine- 
Wayne E. McGill, chairman; Avery H. 
Steinmetz, Paul E. Doty. 

Transportation committee—Paul Doty, 
chairman; E. (“Mike”) Dering, L e 
Weeks, Arthur Bowman. 


Finance and membership committee- 
A. M. Doerner, chairman; Roy Woodruff, 
J. Frank Schmidt. 

Convention and entertainment commit: 
tee—Ray Simpson, chairman; E. M. Stone, 
J. Frank Schmidt. 


Prefacing the reports of the mem- 
bers of the advisory board, President 
C. Bert Miller addressed the group, 
stressing that “in unity there is 
strength.” 

“Although we are here today to 
consider the functions of our state 
association,” said President Miller, 
“this principle of unity may be ana- 
lyzed as being far-reaching in nature 
and result. It is not confined entirely 
to our own state association, but in- 
cludes every nurseryman and state 
association in the Union.” He com- 
mented on the efficient and united 
efforts and activities of the American 
Association of Nurserymen and the 
necessity of codperation among all 
nurserymen in dealing with the many 
perplexing and vital problems which 
are continually confronting the trade 
in general. A few of these are plant 
diseases and infestations, interstate 
barriers, legislation and grade stand- 
ards, federal and state quarantines, 
federal and state production of nurs 
ery stock for unethical distribution, 
and others. Practically all of these 
problems require national solution 
Mr. Miller cited a number of accom- 
plishments already reached through 
the united efforts of the A. A. N. and 
the state associations. 

He told of the congenial and co 
operative relationship between the 
state department of agriculture, the 
state college and the Oregon Asso 
ciation of Nurserymen. 

The legislative committee's report, 
given by J. Frank Schmidt, indicated 
that it is watching things closely. 

Wayne E. McGill, chairman of the 
quarantine committee, read to the 
group the proposed amendment to 
the plant quarantine act. The Oregon 
Association of Nurserymen went on 
record as supporting Richard P. 
White, executive secretary of the 
A. A.N., in his action and work in 
reference to the new amendment to 
the plant quarantine. 

E. (“Mike”) Dering, member of 
the transportation committee, gave 


the report of that committee in the 
absence of the chairman, Paul Doty. 
He told of the work done by the 
committee in the successful battle 
against the changing of the 30,000- 
pound freight rate on balled and bare 
root nursery stock. “Even if your 
committee never does any more than 
this,” said Mr. Dering, “we feel that 
we have accomplished something.” 

The finance and membership com- 
mittee’s report was given by the 
chairman, A. M. Doerner, and he 
urged all members personally to con- 
tact the nonmember nurserymen and 
try to get them to become members 
of the association. 

In his report on the bureau of 
nursery service, John S. Wieman, 
superintendent, traced back to the 
beginning of this service and told of 
the work done. Some four years ago, 
through legislative action, the nurs 
ery service work had its beginning, 
with the following general functions: 
Law enforcement and license collect 
ing, inspection of nurseries, dissemi 
nation of information on pests, data 
assembling, grades and standards and 
quarantines. All of these functions 
are being carried on quite efficiently 
by the service. 

Some 1,300 licenses were issued for 
the year 1937-38 by the bureau of 
nursery This included li- 
censes for growers, dealers, agents, 


service. 


etc. 

Reports were given by the mem- 
bers of the advisory board on various 
branches of the industry. Knight 
Pearcy commented briefly on the nut 
tree industry in Oregon. In his re- 
port on perennials and rock plant, 
Fred J. Borsch said that, because of 
the large horticultural display to be 
held at the San Francisco fair this 
year, there would probably be a bet 
ter demand for some items. H. C. 
Compton reported on the berry in- 
dustry in Oregon. “It is interesting 
to note,” he said, “that in 1937 the 
entire frozen fruit pack in the United 
States was approximately 28,000,000 
pounds and the four leading codpera- 
tive plants in the Willamette valley 
accounted for nearly twenty-five per 
cent of the United States total. 

E. (“Mike”) Dering, head of the 
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rose industry branch, stressed the 
need of maintaining quality. Repre- 
senting the fruit tree division, Avery 
Steinmetz gave the group a report of 
this branch. An interesting note in 
Arthur Bowman's report on narcis- 
sus, lily and iris bulbs was that Ore- 
gon and Washington now supply 
about eighty per cent of the national 
requirements for narcissus bulbs. 
L. E. Weeks, of the tulip and gla- 
diolus division, gave a complete re- 
port on the gladiolus industry. 
Wayne McGill reported that the 
seedling situation was about the same 
as reported at the October meeting. 
Ornamentals, both deciduous and 
evergreen, were reported on by Paul 
E. Doty, who stated that business 
was quite satisfactory. 

There was a general discussion of 
state nurseries and their actions and 
a few resolutions were passed along 
this line. 

Of interest to many is the recently 
organized Men's Garden Club at 
Portland. M. C. Parker, president of 
this club, was present at both sessions 
of the midwinter meeting and told 
the nurserymen that the club was a 
growing organization and was back 
of the nurserymen 100 per cent. 

J. D. Mickle, director of the state 
department of agriculture, opened 
the afternoon session. He told the 
nurserymen of the work which the 
state department of agriculture is do- 
ing and of its willingness to codperate 
in all matters. 

“We are coming to the time,” said 
Mr. Mickle, “when each industry 
must stand on its own feet and have 
a say about its own regulations. | 
want to stress this, that we are happy 
and glad to sit down with you and 
figure out ways and means of making 
the regulations so they will not 
hamper you any more than neces- 
sary.” He praised the nurserymen 
for the work they are doing in bring- 
ing beauty into the world and urged 
them to keep their products before 
the people. The problem of future 
sales lies with the nurserymen and 
can only be met by joint conference 
among themselves. He urged them 
to remember that “the more you tell 
the more you sell.” 

Bringing the nurserymen a bit of 
Washington and national high lights, 
Frank McKennon, of the state de- 
partment of agriculture, told the 
nurserymen of his recent trip to 
Washington, D. C., on some national 
seed legislation. 


Prof. George R. Hyslop, Oregon 
State College, told of the work on 
nematodes at the college. The clean- 
ing up of this pest may be accom- 
plished by fallowing. Also by the 
growing of the resistant plants, which 
include the cereals, small cereals and 
corn, it can be accomplished in some 
districts. However, by growing these 
immune plants, there arises the prob- 
lem of weed control, and the staff is 
working now to find a method that 
will be useful. Professor Hyslop also 
mentioned the proposed amendments 
to the plant quarantine act and 
stressed the fact that pests that may 
be borne on seeds should be included 
as well as the ones which are now in- 
cluded in the law. 

Prof. Henry Hartman, Oregon 
State College, spoke to the nursery- 
men on the findings of experimental 
work at the college. Since staff mem- 
bers have the basic things set up and 
started, such as a cold storage house 
and small common storage house, and 
have planted out considerable quan- 
tities of nursery stock, they feel that 
they will be able to accomplish more 
this year. They have learned the 
background and life history of many 
pests and diseases and now can go 
on from there in developing methods 
of combating them. They did accom- 
plish many things, though, during the 
past year. An effective method of 
control was found for Berckmans’ 
blight, holly bud moth, cotoneaster 
webworm and others; progress was 
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made in the matter of defoliation and 
in the use of growth substances. 

Avery Steinmetz, member of ex- 
ecutive committee of the A. A. N., 
told of the meeting of the executive 
committee at Chicago and the fol 
lowing meeting of the Illinois State 
Association of Nurserymen. He said 
that the eastern nurserymen were 
much enthused over the coming con- 
vention at Portland this year. 

E. (“Mike”) Dering, chairman of 
the arrangements committee, told the 
nurserymen of the proposed plans 
for the entertainment of the A. A. N. 

J. A. Bacher, president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Nursery- 
men, brought up the matter of nurs- 
ery exhibits at the San Francisco ex- 
position. Free space is offered to 
nurserymen for display purposes. He 
also stressed the need of educating 
the public as to different varieties. 

Dean W. A. Schoenfeld, Oregon 
State College, who was scheduled for 
a talk early in the afternoon, did not 
appear until rather late. He urged 
the nurserymen to bring their prob- 
lems to the college. 


{Continued from page 5.] 
removal to customers’ gardens without 
disturbing the roots. 

To be a money-making item, per- 
ennials must be handled quickly. When 
the nurseryman has to walk up and 
down rows in the field with a customer 
to select the plants wanted, then dig 
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the plants, put them in flats and take 
them to the packing shed for wrapping, 
the time involved takes all the money 
the nurseryman gets for the plants, 
leaving little, if anything, for the prod- 
uct itself, let alone any profit. 
Perennials potted up in early spring 
before the rush begins and placed in 
coldframes, from which they can be 
lifted out quickly as selection is made, 
not only add to sales but to profits. 
Ernest Haysler, of Cloverset Flower 
Farm, Kansas City, Mo., comments 
on the surprise of nurserymen visiting 
him to learn that he disposes of thou- 
sands of perennials in pots made of 
tough asphalt-coated laminated water- 
proof fiber stock. While a half-million 
Cloverset pots were sold last season for 
roses and small shrubs, less attention 
has been given a smaller size used for 


perennials. Mr. Haysler has 38,000 per-. 


ennial plants of eighty varieties potted 
and in frames, grown from $25 worth 
of seeds sown last March. It is evi- 
dent that perennials are easy and prof- 
itable to grow if the time and expense 
of selling them can be kept to the min- 
imum. Mr. Haysler describes his 
method of handling perennial plants 
as follows: 

“In late March the seeds are planted 
in flats in our greenhouses. Along 
about May 1 the plants are large 
enough to transplant into 2-inch pots, 
and by that time our greenhouses are 
rapidly being emptied of our bedding 
plants, giving us plenty of room. They 
are taken care of in these pots in the 
greenhouse until about June 1, at which 
time our big perennial season is over 
and our outside frames are pretty well 
cleaned out. So about June 1 these 
plants are taken out of the 2-inch pots 
and planted about six inches apart in 
the frames, where, with an overhead 
watering system, they are taken care 
of during the summer and fall. When 
winter sets in, they are covered with 
hay and lattice frames over which tar 
paper is nailed to keep them dry dur 
ing the winter. Just as soon in the 
spring as possible, along about March 
15, we take them up with a ball of soil 
and put them in our No. 1 perennial 
pot, and they are set close together back 
in the frame from which they came, 
and there they grow throughout the 
spring planting season, the rush of 
which is over about June 10. Any 
plants left over are then moved to 
empty frames in our large rose gardens, 
where we have plenty of room for 
them, as by that time most of our 
roses have been sold.” 
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CLOVERSET PERENNIAL POTS 
for Your Perennial Plants 


Grow Better Plants, Handle them Quicker. 
Sell them All Through the Summer Months 
without injury or wilting of foliage or blooms. 


Dress Up Your Clerks—Throw Away Your Shovels—Let Your 
Clerks Look Like Clerks! 80% of your customers are women, 
who expect you and your clerks to be dressed up and look like 
businessmen and not like farm hands. 


Cloverset Pots will help you Dress Up your business and make 
your nursery look like a Business House. You can sell Many More 
and Better Plants at a Better Price and, therefore, make a Better 
Profit and make a Better Satisfied Customer. 


Send for our pamphlet giving detailed instructions for growing 
perennials in Cloverset Pots. 

Our Perennial Pots are a companion to our Cloverset Rose Pots—same style, 
same shape, same quality stock, only smaller. They are 6 inches high, 52 
inches in diameter at bottom, 6 inches in diameter at top and hold about eight 
pounds of soil. They have same capacity as 7-inch clay pot, giving ample 
space for fine root development and taking up little room in your sales yard. 
One dozen of them can be lifted out of the | Bese and delivered to your cus- 
tomer’s car in less time than is required to dig and wrap one single plant 
out of the field row. 


No cultivation is necessary, because they stand close together in the frame, 
choking out weeds. Better plants can be grown in these Cloverset Pots because 
better control can be had of the feeding and watering when in Cloverset Pots 
than when in the nursery row. Your best plants can be brought up to your 
sales ground, where they can be seen and will sell themselves, while inferior 
plants can be placed out of sight, later to be brought forward. 

With your Perennial Plants in Cloverset Pots you are modernizing your 
business and bringing it up to date. 

Hardy Perennial Plants, when grown and handled in Cloverset Pots as we 
handle them here at Cloverset Farm, will prove to be the most profitable part 
of your nursery. 

Small investment in seeds, easy to grow, easy to handle and being well 
and favorably known to everybody and easy to sell, Perennials in Cloverset 
Pots will surprise you as a money-maker for you. 

Send 25 cents for sample carton of Cloverset Pots or send $4.00 for a carton of 100 


of these pots to be sent by freight. 


105th St. and Broadway, 





CLOVERSET PERENNIAL POTS 


will not disappoint you. 
ERNEST HAYSLER AND SON 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


Kansas City, Mo. 








. 





In his pots, Mr. Haysler’s perennials 
weigh about nine pounds each. These 
can be lifted from the frame, delivered 
and replanted without any wilt of the 
foliage or flowers, and without any in- 
jury to the plant, because the root 
system is not disturbed in the change 
of location. The result is that cus- 
tomers who are looking for something 
showy, ready to make display in their 
gardens, without requiring much effort, 
are ready to pay the better price. Other 
nurserymen are working on this idea 
to increase their sales volume and less- 
en the labor cost, and the foregoing 


brief notes may be an eye opener to 
still others who have not seen peren- 
nials sold in this way. 





MUST FILE IN NEW JERSEY. 


An order issued by the New Jersey 
state board of agriculture effective 
February 1, 1939, reads as follows: 


All nurserymen, dealers or other persons 
residing or doing business outside of New 
Jersey and desiring to ship nursery stock 
into New Jersey shall file once each year 
with the New Jersey department of agri- 
culture, previous to shipments, a signed 
copy of their original current, resident 
state certificate of inspection. 
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Michigan Makes New Records 


Big Attendance at Annual Meeting Reflects Rapid Rise in Membership of 
State Association under Active Leaders Continued in Office Another Year 


The rapid growth of the Michigan 
Association of Nurserymen the past 
two years was apparent at the eight- 
eenth annual convention, at Battle 
Creek, February 8 and 9, not only by 
the chart of the membership gain 
which repeatedly fell from its fasten- 
ings on the wall, but also by the large 
number of out-of-state visitors and 
the record attendance of members. 
All the rooms reserved in the Hart 
hotel were taken early, and late-com- 
ers had to find lodging elsewhere. 

Because of their good work in 
building up the association, the of- 
ficers were reélected, as follows: Pres- 
ident, Arthur L. Watson, Grand Rap- 
ids; vice-president, Eldon H. Burgess, 
Galesburg; secretary-treasurer, Har- 
old E. Hunziker, Niles. The members 
of the executive committee whose 
terms expired were likewise reélected, 
Bert Manahan and N. I. W. Kriek. 

At the opening session, Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 8, the asso- 
ciation was welcomed to Battle Creek 
by R. Habermann, secretary of the 
local chamber of commerce. 

Delivering a talk on “An Out- 
sider’s Viewpoint,” Harold M. King, 
of H. C. King & Sons, Battle Creek 
seedsmen, showed that he understood 
nurserymen’s problems. He dwelt on 
the friendly relations that should be 
established between buyer and seller 
through good merchandise, helpful 
service and careful adjustments where 
warranted. He urged nurserymen to 
insist that their customers give full 
attention to the lawn when planting 
is made of shrubs and trees, because 
their effectiveness depends on the ap- 
pearance, attractive or shabby, of the 
lawn. In Michigan, he asserted, Ken- 
tucky bluegrass should compose at 
least fifty per cent of any lawn mix- 
ture, with rye grass, red top and 
white clover in small amounts as 
nurse crops. 

Carl S. Gerlach, instructor in the 
department of landscape architecture 
at Michigan State College, talked on 
the methods of instruction of stu- 
dents in the department, showing 
specimens of the sketches they make. 
He thought there should be closer co- 
operation between landscape archi- 
tects and nurserymen and said he 


tried to induce students to work for a 
time in a nursery, as he had done. 

In his address as president, Arthur 
L. Watson mentioned the necessity 
of strong membership to accomplish 
what the industry requires. As one 
of the current problems, he dwelt on 
the state nursery, which had recently 
sent out to farmers a price list of trees 
to be supplied them for woodlots and 
reforestation. Checking the items 
with nurserymen’s catalogues, he 
found the state offering stock from 
$3 to $6 per thousand which nursery- 
men listed for no less than $10 to $12, 
proving to his satisfaction that the 
state nursery was selling stock not at 
cost, but below it. He dwelt on fire 
protection as a state duty prior in im- 
portance to operation of a nursery, 
relating how fire losses had been kept 
down to 7,000 acres during the sum- 
mer months with the help of C. C. C. 
boys, but ravaged 47,000 acres in 
three weeks after they were taken off 
duty October 15. He recommended 
the appointment of a committee to go 
into the allied problems of state nurs- 
ery and reforestation so that accurate 
figures might be available. 

As treasurer, Harold E. Hunziker 
reported a gain of about $100 in the 
balance on hand. The report of Har- 
old Paul, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, reflected the remark- 
able gain in membership of 26 to 123 
in the last two years. For better rep- 
resentation, members of the Greater 
Detroit Landscape Society had been 
taken in as afhliated members of the 
Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men. In the same two years Michi- 
gan membership in the American 
Association of Nurserymen had gone 
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up from 14 to 29. Eugene Heuser 
read the report of the auditing com 
mittee. 

Considerable discussion was given 
to the bill introduced in Congress 
amending the plant quarantine act of 
1912, under which quarantine 37 was 
issued. When amendments to the 
new bill were related by F. R. Kilner, 
editor of the American Nurseryman, 
action in regard to the matter was de- 
ferred until the following day, so that 
the secretary might wire the A. A. N. 
executive secretary at Washington, 
D. C., for the latest information. A 


‘midnight telephone call from R. P. 


White gave President Watson in- 
formation that a still later bill, em- 
bodying further amendments, was 
being introduced and, in his opinion, 
would give nurserymen the protec- 
tion they seek. 

Benjamin J. Greening reported as 
chairman of the legislation commit- 
tee, and the gist of his remarks on 
legislation can be described by Calvin 
Coolidge’s summary of the clergy- 
man’s sermon on sin, that he was 
“agin it”, 

Alex H. Hunziker told of the work 


the relations committee had done in 
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the past year by visits with members 
of the state college staff. 

It was voted to hold the annual 
meeting next year at Lansing, early in 
February, and A. M. Grootendorst 
issued an invitation for the summer 
meeting at Benton Harbor. 

The banquet that evening, free to 
all members in good standing, was 
attended by more than 100 persons. 
Bert Manahan was toastmaster. John 
B. Strange, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, was unable to be present be- 
cause illness had taken him to a hos- 
pital that day, but a representative 
presented his message of felicitations. 
It was voted to send flowers to Mr. 
Strange. 

Featuring the evening was a pres- 
entation to the trio who carried the 
burden of the state association during 
the first twelve years of its history. 
Tie clasps with engraved pendants 
like honorary society keys were given 
the former president, Bert Manahan; 
vice-president, Wilbur F. Ilgenfritz, 
last year elected honorary president 
of the association, and secretary- 
treasurer, C. A. Krill. 

At the following morning's session, 
February 9, was shown the excellent 
2-reel color film of Michigan land- 
scape plantings, made by Paul Krone, 
of Michigan State College. Harold 
Paul, associated in the work, stated 
that the association had borne the ex- 
pense so that the film might be shown 
before garden clubs and other organ- 
izations at no more than handling 
cost. 

John Siebenthaler, who directs 
field operations of the Siebenthaler 
Co., Dayton, O., spoke on “Wastes 
in the Nursery Business,” giving nu- 
merous pointers on ways in which 
wastes might be avoided in labor 
time, use of land, equipment and 
nursery products. His comments will 
be presented in these columns in a 
subsequent issue. 

C. A. Krill was the leader in some 
round-table discussions, but because 
of the late hour there was time for 
few comments aside from the brief 
talks of the speakers listed. 

Prof. H. O. Whittemore, of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
and president of the Detroit chapter 
of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, talked on nursery- 
men’s relations with professional 
landscape architects. He suggested 
that nurserymen might list stock suit- 
able for mass planting at separate 
prices from specimen stock of the 
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Special Prices for February Only 


Better cover your wants at once, as prices in our 
Special Bargain List No. 3 are good only until March 1. 


See our 2-page advertisement in December 15 issue and 1-page advertise- 
ment in January 1 issue for special prices on a good assortment of lining-out 
stock. Also February 1 issue for prices on understocks for grafting or budding. 


Send want list for special quotations on large quantities. 
Write for copy of our Spring Wholesale Trade List. 


BERBERIs THU —— Japanese Bar- 


berry. Per Per Per 
10 100 1000 
6to Minches, S. ......... $0.10 $0.60 $5.00 
9 to 12 inches, S. ........- 20 #125 9.00 
2 to 15 inches, 8. ......... 30 2.00 15.00 
15 to 18 inches, S. ......... 40 3.00 25.00 
12 to 15inches, Tr. ........ oD BBD cccce 
15 to 18inches, Tr. ........ 1 a a&seex 
18 to 24 inches, Tr. ........ 1.25 10.00 ..... 
Less 10 per cent discount on seedlings in 
lots of 10,000 
LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE. Amoor North 
Privet. 
6 to 15 inches, L.O. ....... .... $0.60 $5.00 
6 to 12 inches, 2 branches 
UD cocccccccscecscseveses $0.10 80 6.00 
12 to 18inches, 2 branches. .15 1.00 9.00 
12 to 18 inches, 3 branches 
GED ccccccccecessestecceose .20 1.50 12.00 
18 to 24inches, 2 branches. .20 1.50 12.00 
18 to 24 inches, 3 branches 
UD ccccccccccccccescccece 25 225 17.50 
2to 3feet,4 branches up .35 3.00 25.00 
3 to 4feet,4 branches up .45 4.00 35.00 
4to 5 feet, 5 branches... .60 5.00 45.00 


Less 10 per cent discount in 10,000 or car- 
load lots. 


LIGUSTRUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. Ibota 
Pe 


FOREST NURSERY C€0.. INC. 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


Privet or Per Per 
10 100 «1000 
6 to 12 inches, S. ......... $0.10 $0.80 $6.00 
12 to 18 inches, S. ......... 15 100 8.00 
18 te 24 inches, S. ......... 20 125 10.00 
BOO DEE, Be oocccccsces 25 1.50 12.00 
6 to 12 inches, 2 branches 
GD aseccesscecosseesccsce .20 125 9.00 
12 to 18inches, 2 branches. .25 1.50 12.00 
12 = 18 inches, 3 branches 
TITITTITITTTTT Tee -30 2.00 15.00 
18 t to 24 inches, 3 branches 
“RD ass tow sletion es se 35 2.50 20.00 
2to 3feet, 4 branches up .45 3.50 30.00 
LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM. California 
Privet. 
6 to 15 inches, L.O. ...... $0.45 $3.50 
6 to 12 inches, 2 branches 
UD oscncancccausedencscses os 60 4.50 
12 to 18 inches, 2 branches. $0. 10 30 «6.00 
12 to 18 inches, 3 branches 
GP ccccccceccececcceceses 15 1.00 868.00 
18 to 24 inches, 2 branches. .15 1.00 8.00 
18 to 24 inches, 3 branches 
OD snnpsneeneewssegececes 20 1.25 10.00 
2to 3feet, 4 branches up 30 2.25 18.00 
Less 10 per cent discount in 10,000 or car- 
load lots. 
J. R. Boyd 
President 
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We enjoy a nice business from Nurserymen all over the 
United States and Canada and we solicit your continued 


We offer a very COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of GENERAL 


NURSERY STOCK of xe HIGHEST QUALITY 


Write for Spring Price List with grade counts. 
Send us your WANT LIST for quotations. 


LAKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, lowa 











same variety, that a master list of 
stock for Michigan might be helpful, 
that less widely varying prices would 
promote public confidence, that stock 
should have protection from drying 
when delivered by truck and that no 
stock should be replaced unless a pre- 
mium is paid as a “growth insurance” 
fee, instead of the old-time guar- 
antee. 

Howard Burton, Casstown, O., il- 
lustrated his talk on grafting 
evergreens with specimens he had 
brought in small pots. Three reasons 
for grafting are to propagate varieties 
that root poorly from cuttings, to in- 
crease stock rapidly and to vary the 


form of a plant, as in the case, of 
Pfitzer’s juniper. The variety chosen 
for an understock should be vigorous, 
hardy and long-lived and of a nearly 
related species. 

A scion, he said, should be of good 
length, eight to eighteen inches, cut 
fresh from the field and of smaller 
diameter than the stock. Some propa 
gators in cold localities must stor 
their material, and under favorable 
conditions it keeps perfectly for 
weeks. The age is immaterial; the 
scion may be taken from 1 or 2-year- 
old wood, or even 3 or 4-year-old 
Vigor he regarded as more important 

He uses the veneer graft and rub 
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ber bands to bind the union, as rafha 
and waxed thread rot in a sweat box 
before the union is completed. The 
rubber bands should be taken off at 
the end of the first year or at plant- 
ing, else they may choke the plant. 
He uses German peat in the sweat 
box and a mixture of peat and sand 
in open benches. The night tempera- 
ture is kept between 50 and 60 de- 
grees. After the union is callused, the 
sweat box is opened gradually to 
harden the plants. The stock is cut 
back gradually as the scion grows, the 
last cut being made when the plants 
are sent out and as close to the stem 
as possible to avoid leaving a scar 
for the entrance of disease. 

E. C. Mandenberg, state nursery 
inspector, reported that licenses is- 
sued the past year were a little fewer 
and the acreage slightly less. The ap- 
propriation of $20,000 stricken out 
by the preceding legislature is being 
sought again. Effort is being made to 
establish W. P. A. projects to elimi- 
nate abandoned orchards in the state 
and to give soil treatments for the 
Japanese beetle. 

The final subject of new legislation 
was handled by Harold E. Hunziker’s 
answering queries of members in re- 
gard to the social security act and the 
wages and hours law. , 

For the first time exhibit space was 
provided for members in a room off 
the hotel lobby. Following is a brief 
summary of the exhibits: 


Cottage Gardens, Lansing, Mich. 


Balled and burlapped evergreens. 

I. G. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, 
Mich.—Fruit trees and rose bushes. 

Paul M. Offenberg Co., Columbus, O.— 
Small grafted evergreens in pots. 

A. M. Leonard & Sons, Piqua, O.— 
Tools. 

Cole Nursery Co., Painesville, O.— 
Hedge plants and evergreens. 

Arthur L. Watson Nurseries, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—Evergreen seedlings and 
peat. 

Hilltop Nurseries, Casstown, O.— 
Grafted evergreens in small pots. 

Tisch Nurseries & Greenhouses, Marne, 
Mich.—Cacti. 


A. A. N. Chapter. 


At breakfast February 9, a meeting 
was held of the Michigan chapter of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. Officers were reélected, the 
same as those of the state association. 
Two delegates were elected for two 
years, Arthur L. Watson and Bert 
Manahan, Benjamin J. Greening and 
Walter Coon holding over from last 
year. As alternates were elected 
Eldon H. Burgess, Harold Paul, Har- 
old E. Hunziker and C. A. Krill. 





ANALYSING 
ADVERTISING 











IX. 


The proposal of the market devel- 
opment committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen to try out 
a “clip sheet” service if the interest of 
members is sufficient to provide funds 
through voluntary contributions is 
well worth attention. If any nursery- 
man studying advertising for the de- 
velopment of retail business has not 
considered this form of publicity he 
should give it thought. 

By way of explanation, it may be 
said that every periodical, this one 
included, is the recipient of much 
material voluntarily contributed, 
either in clip sheet form or other- 
wise. Printed clip sheets or mimeo- 
graphed press releases are received 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, state departments of 
agriculture or extension services, en- 
gineering associations, chemical so- 
cieties, colleges and other institutions. 
Truck and tractor manufacturers 
send out beautiful booklets with a 
form letter to the editor telling how 
interesting they would be to the read- 
ers! Only the nurserymen themselves, 
about whom news would be wel- 
come, neglect to provide the editor 
with material without being asked. 

Any experienced editor, whether 
on magazine or newspaper, knows 
how to sort the chaff from the wheat. 
Stuff that is purely advertising, “free 
plugs,” goes into the wastebasket 
promptly. But in the press releases 
and in the clip sheets are occasional 
items that offer either valuable infor- 
mation or interesting reading for sub- 
scribers. 

Whether a clip sheet goes into the 
wastebasket or is used depends upon 
the quality of the material. News- 
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paper editors will not care for ex- 
hortations to buy nursery stock, but 
they are anxious to get authentic in- 
formation on plants to grow, their 
uses and culture. The so-called gar- 
den editors of daily newspapers are 
paid good money to dig up such ma- 
terial. A good clip service will be 
welcome by the newspaper editor to 
take the place of the society reporter 
masquerading as a horticultural au- 
thority one day a week. 

And it is a foregone conclusion that 
if we can get the public to read more 
about our products the greater its 
interest. Football and baseball spend 
little money on newspaper advertis- 
ing—sports editors supply it. Poli- 
ticians know the build-up that pub- 
licity can give them in the public 
press. We should recognize the use- 
fulness of that medium in increasing 
public interest in our products. A 
good clip sheet that will induce the 
editor of your local newspaper to 
run a dozen articles on trees, shrubs 
and perennials in the coming spring 
season should be worth a fair sum 
for the direct benefit to your busi- 
ness. 





NO FREIGHT RATE RAISE. 


Proposal of an additional five per 
cent increase on freight rates on nurs- 
ery stock from the south was voted 
down after a hearing at Cincinnati, 
O., January 24. George F. Verhalen, 
Scottsville, Tex., appeared before the 
committee at Cincinnati as represent- 
ing the Texas Association of Nursery- 
men and as one of the carlot shippers 
of nursery stock from east Texas. 
With him was Edward A. Smith, Cin- 
cinnati, representing the Cincinnati 
Landscape Association and a member 
of the Ohio Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion. From Charles Sizemore, A. A. N. 
trafic manager, Mr. Verhalen re- 
ceived assistance in his fight against 
the increase. 
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KENTUCKY MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Nurserymen’s Association 
was held January 30 at the Kentucky 
hotel, Louisville. The meeting opened 
with a welcome to Louisville by Mayor 
Joseph Scholz, who spoke briefly on 
the history and points of interest of 
the city. 

President Alvin Kidwell gave an 
inspiring talk, stressing the fact that 
we live in America, where a man can 
plant nursery stock and have some 
assurance that he will be in business 
when the stock is large enough to sell. 

Henry Fletcher Kenney, landscape 
architect, of Cincinnati, O., based his 
discussion on the influence of Wil- 
liamsburg on landscape architecture 
His opinion was that nursery stock 
had a tendency toward higher-quality 
material. He stated that the qualities 
to look for in plants were durability, 
hardiness, adaptability, attractiveness 
and convincing character. 

Prof. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio 
State University, presented his list of 
woody herbaceous ornamental plants 
and classified them according to their 
size and desirability for landscape use. 
Professor Chadwick then defended his 
selections against criticisms or ques- 
tions that members presented on his 
choice of plants to replace older 
varieties. 

Reports from the trade brought 
forth many encouraging comments. 
With few exceptions, nurserymen 
from all sections of Kentucky reported 
business equally good as or better than 
in the previous year, with an increase 
in building and landscaping. 

Charles Michler, landscape archi 
tect, of Lexington, gave an interesting 
talk on native plants and iandscaping. 

The hope of keeping the Japanese 
beetle out of Kentucky, for the present 
at least, was given some encourage- 
ment from the report on beetle eradi- 
cation. Approximately 40,000 pounds 
of lead arsenate were used during the 
past year, covering forty acres of 
lawns, parks and gardens in two resi- 
dential sections in Louisville. 

During the afternoon business ses- 
sion all present officers were re- 
elected, as follows: President, Alvin 
Kidwell, Sparta; vice-president, J. W. 
Fike, Hopkinsville; secretary, H. G. 
Tilson, Lexington, and treasurer, Nick 
Verburg, Anchorage. Charles Mich- 
ler, Lexington, was reélected to the 
executive committee. 
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FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Ready for this winter’s planting, covering all of the best shrubs 
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now ready. 


Write for Price List 
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LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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Ben Kilgore, executive secretary of 
the Kentucky farm bureau, gave an 
inspiring talk on codperation at the 
banquet held in the evening. Otto A. 
Rothert showed his colored slides of 
Forest Retreat. This estate consists 
of approximately 2,500 acres of na- 
tive timberland in Muhlenberg 
county, in which Mr. Rothert has 
developed a garden of about five or 
six acres, landscaped in such a way as 
to blend with the natural landscape. 
Into this he has injected the widest 
collection of variegated plants known 
in that section of the country. 


OKLAHOMA EXHIBIT. 


At the meeting of the Oklahoma 
Nurserymen’s Association reported 
in the preceding issue was an exhibit 
of varieties of junipers by the Ken- 
yon Nursery, Oklahoma City, which 
is believed to have been the largest 
collection of evergreens shown at a 
convention. Included were fifty- 
seven varieties of junipers, represent- 
ing the recent introductions and some 
not yet introduced. The talk by 
William Kenyon on the varieties of 
junipers added to the interest in the 
display. 
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Taxes Bother Badgers 


Heavy Assessment of Growing Nursery Stock Foremost Topic 
of Discussion at the Annual Meeting of Wisconsin Association 


More than fifty members and 
guests braved near zero weather to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, February 9, at the Republican 
hotel, Milwaukee. 

The entire morning session, which 
began at 9:30, was devoted to busi- 
ness of the association. H. W. Rig- 
gert, secretary, opened the meeting 
with a report of the summer meeting. 
N. A. Rasmussen read the report of 
the auditing committee, which was 
approved. 

A motion was adopted to leave the 
matter of renewal of membership in 
the Wisconsin state chamber of com- 
merce to the decision of the officers. 
The association's membership in the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
was renewed. 

E. H. Niles, Hartland, reported on 
the attempts of the Wisconsin tax 
commission to tax nursery stock 
growing in the fields. T. S. Pinney, 
Sturgeon Bay, gave a report of rul- 
ings in other states where such at- 
tempts have been made, but have 
been resisted successfully by nursery- 
men. He named several states where 
it was determined that growing stock 
could not be assessed as real estate or 
personal property until sold. The tax 
was described as a cumulative tax, in 
that stock would be subject to tax 
every year until sold. It was pointed 
out, further, that if the stock had to 
be carried a number of years, as is 
often the case, the tax would eventu- 
ally exceed the selling price. 

A committee was appointed that 
met with members of the Wisconsin 
tax commission, February 10, at Mil- 
waukee, to discuss the tax problem 
further. The committee was com- 
posed of T. S. Pinney, chairman; 
W. G. McKay, Madison; Charles H. 
Hawks, Wauwatosa; H. J. Baker, 
Fond du Lac, and E. H. Niles. Presi- 
dent T. A. Singer met with the com- 
mittee. 

On the recommendation of the 
nominating committee, composed of 
James Livingstone, Milwaukee, chair- 
man; A. J. Edwards, Fort Atkinson, 
and Miss Riley, Pardeeville, a unani- 
mous vote was cast for the reélection 
of all officers. They are: President, 
T. A. Singer, Milwaukee; vice-presi- 


dent, Willard Dustrude, Hartland: 
secretary-treasurer, H. W. Riggert, 
Fort Atkinson. Directors, also re- 
elected, are N. A. Rasmussen, Osh- 
kosh; H. W. Haskin, Pardeeville: 
Floyd Fancher, Sturtevant; Karl Jun- 
ginger, Madison; James Livingstone, 
Milwaukee, and T. S. Pinney. 

At the noon luncheon, Karl S. 
Reynolds, executive secretary of the 
state chamber of commerce, told of 
the necessity of boosting Wisconsin 
industries and recreational facilities. 
He also stressed the point that it is 
necessary for all industries to keep an 
eye on legislation that is being pre- 
pared. 

Charles H. Hawks, in a brief dis- 
cussion of social security taxes, 
stressed the necessity of keeping ac- 
curate records of all tax payments 
made on employees. This is the only 
means the nurseryman has of show- 
ing the government the status of his 
employees if any questions arise. Mr. 
Hawks also explained the law more 
fully for the benefit of the members. 

Examples of accidents that can 
happen in a nursery were given by 
Arthur Kuenkler, of the Wisconsin 
compensation rating and inspection 
bureau, Madison. Eye injuries and 
back strains are the most common in- 
juries, according to his report. Most 
nursery accidents are caused by slip- 
ping from ladders, lifting heavy loads 
and operating tractors and other 


BARGAINS! 
BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
HEDGE STOCK 
Barberry! Barberry! Barberry! 
Privet!  Privet! = Privet! 
Yew, Hemlocks or What? 

We have it! 


300 acres raring to go! Fine stock, 
nothing better! holesale quantities to 
dealers only. Special prices on carloads 
at nursery. It will pay to investigate! 
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machines. Mr. Kuenkler pointed out 
that anyone doing work in connec- 
tion with a nursery was considered an 
employee under the state compensa- 
tion law. Only people actually en 
gaged in farm labor on a farm are 
exempt from the law. The impor- 
tance of having machinery properly 
guarded to prevent accidents was em- 
phasized. Under the Wisconsin rul 
ing, anyone injured while operating a 
machine not protected according to 
the industrial commission's standards 
is entitled to a penalty of fifteen per 
cent of the regular compensation un- 
der the insurance policy. This penalty 
must be paid by the employer. 

Clinton Thorne, general agent of 
the Addressograph Co., Milwaukee, 
speaking in the absence of Howard 
Ott, presented one of the most inter- 
esting and informative talks of the 
convention. Speaking en salesman- 
ship, Mr. Thorne said, “Salesmen 
must know their product. They must 
also know the nature of the territory 
they are going to sell.” It is essential 
to know what need there is of the 
product being sold, and it is impor- 
tant to know why people are poten 
tial buyers of the product that is 
being sold. 

Mr. Thorne said that there are two 
types of salesmen, one who sells sta- 
ples and one who sells specialties. 
The salesman who sells staples is sat- 
isfying a demand, but the specialty 
salesman must create a demand. He 
classed a nursery stock salesman as 
one who is selling a specialty. 

“The prospect that is hard to see is 
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Note the 7 me Trans Size 
725 Balsam Fir . 2&3 Sto 8 ft. 








- | Fir.. 2&3 3to Sft 

raser’s Fir.. lto 3 ft. 
6700 Bush 2 10 to 15 ins 
500 Sawara Retinispora: 4to 8 ft. 
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2200 trish Juniper.....3 Sto Sf 
550 Swedish Juniper Sto Gft 
1000 Needle Juniper 

(J. rigida) ......3 Sto 5ft 
1300 White Spruce 2&3 3to 7 ft. 
3500 Nerway S e Sto 6 ft 
1900 Austrian Pine Sto 8 ft 
400 White Pine ......3 Sto 8 ft 
1200 American 

Arbor-vite 6 to 12 ft. 
2100 New Globe 

Arbor-vite ......2 lto 2 ft. 
3900 Pyramidal 

Arbor-vite ......2& 4 to 10 ft. 
1100 White-tipped 

Arbor-vite ...... 2&3 2to 6ft 
950 Cushion 

Arbor-vite ...... 2 lto 2ft 
5200 Woodward 

Arbor-vite ...... 2&3 Ilto 2ft 


No better stock grown, all transplanted since 
1935, most varieties sheared annually. We need 
land and are particularly interested in carload 
shipments. Prices quoted depend upon the size 
of your order. 


The Stedman Nurseries 
Newfane (Niagara County), Ve 











MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Attention Please! 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
wholesale surplus list 
offers many bargains. 
Write for it today. We have 
every facility for packing out 

dealers. Try us. 





Maloney Bros. 
Nursery Co. 


Dansville, New York 











TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 10 feet. 


Best available. 


Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 











WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
JUST ISSUED 


Lower prices on Evergreens, Decidu- 
ous Trees, Shrubbery, Berry Plants, Bar- 
berry Thunbergii, green and red; Ever- 
green Barberry, Glossy Privet, California 
Privet, Lining-out Stock, 2-yr. Budded 
Apple Trees, Peach Trees in quantity— 
Hale Haven, South Haven, Elberta, etc. 

It would be to your interest to have 
our new trade list which will be mailed 
on request. For large quantities mail us 
list for Special Letter Prices. 


The Westminster Nurseries 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











Apple, Pear, Sweet and Sour Cherry, 
Plum, Peach, Flowering C . 2-year. 
Amoor River Privet, Spirza Vanhouttel, 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, Lombardy Pop- 
lar. 
Our 1-year fruit trees are finest 
in 40 years’ growing nursery stock. 


ULLYETTE BROS. NURSERY 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















EAST ROCHESTER NURSERIES 
1112 S. Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 


3000 American Elm, extra good stock 
ranging in size from 1% to 2%-in. cal- 
iper. Must clear ground. Will sacrifice. 
Get our prices. 


500 Butterfly Bush, 2-yr., strong. 











BURR'S QUALITY SEEDLINGS 


Barberry Thunbergii, Barberry Red 
Leaf, Ibota Privet, Ampelopsis V eitchii, 
Dutchman’s-pipe. 

At Bargain Prices. 


Cc. R. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








the one that is easy to sell,” Mr. 
Thorne said. “The man that will see 
any salesman who comes around is 
the one that is really hard to sell. He 
has set up competition and it is neces- 
sary for the salesman to prove his 
article superior to others.” 

Deploring the use of the word ar 
gument in sales talks, Mr. Thorne 
said, “Sales argument has no place in 
selling. The salesman should stimu 
late desire and remove any objections 
to his product by a clear, concise 
presentation of its merits.” 

E. L. Chambers, state entomologist, 
was in Washington, D. C., attending 
a meeting of the National Plant 
Board, of which he is secretary, and 
was unable to be at the convention, 
but J. Thompson, of the state ento 
mology department, presented mov 
ing pictures of the Japanese beetle 
and the white-fringed beetle. 

H. J. Rahmlow, secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety, presented a series of colored 
slides that demonstrated the practical 
use of color photography in connec 
tion with nursery sales. 

Ernst Knief, treasurer of the Mas 
ter Landscape Gardeners’ Associa 
tion, Milwaukee, because of the late 
hour, limited his talk to a few re- 
marks on coOperation between all 
groups of gardening and nursery 
workers. Mr. Knief advocated a mini- 
mum price level, below which no 
nursery stock should be sold. He also 
deplored the widespread activity of 
irresponsible and incompetent work 
ers, who call themselves tree doctors. 
landscapers or any term the occasion 
calls for. He cited numerous cases in 
which such persons had done work 
that later proved to be destructive 
and costly. 


WISCONSIN A. A. N. CHAPTER. 


At a meeting of the Wisconsin 
chapter of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, held immediately 
after the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Nurserymen’s Association, February 
9, at Milwaukee, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Oscar Hoefer, Keno 
sha; vice-president, A. J. Edwards, 
Fort Atkinson, and secretary, T. S. 
Pinney, Sturgeon Bay. W.G. McKay 
was elected delegate to the national 
convention, at Portland, Ore., and 
James Livingstone was elected alter 
nate. 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


for delivery spring 1939 
shipped from 2%-in. pots. 


JUNIPERUS Per 10 Per 100 
ora.08 


REREeE 
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SS et rept betel 
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Sehottii .. 
pendula ........ ee 
pyramidiformis ........ e 


HESS’ NURSERIE 


Mountain View, New Jersey 


























BARBERRY 
PRIVET 
And Other 
HEDGE PLANTS 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delawara 











KOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
LILACS FOR LINING OUT 


Select your favorite sorts from our com 
plete collection of 35 best varieties 
4 to 10 ins., l-yr. tpl $120.00 per 1000 
10 to 15 ins., 2-yr. tpl 180.00 per 1000 
Order for early spring delivery now 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Write for Catalogue 














HARDY AZALEAS 


K Peukh 








1, F ibachii, Mu- 
cronulata, Vaseyi. Enkianthus Camp., Juniperus 
Rigida, Taxodium Dist., White Spruce, Norway 
» Austrian, Limber Pine, Specimen Yews, 
12 to 15-foot spread. 
Send Want List 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield St., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 
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LONG ISLAND MEETING. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, held at Huntington, N. Y., Janu 
ary 30, was attended by fourteen 
members and guests. 

The recent death of Berend ten 
Hove was mentioned and directions 
were given for a letter of condolence 
to be sent the bereaved family. 

Peter M. Koster, chairman of the 
quarantine committee, reported that, 
because of the present lack of adequate 
eastern representation on the A. A. N. 
quarantine committee, he felt that 
any efforts on the part of his commit- 
tee should wait for the backing of the 
A. A. N., when and if that body 
should bring about a more favorable 
balance of quarantine committee mem- 
bers. 

It was decided that, since the mem- 
bers pay dues on the basis of yearly in- 
come, the list of members in good 
standing and the amount of dues each 
has paid be read in the future. This 
would serve to check up on the mem- 
bers who are forgetful. 

A motion was carried that the asso- 
ciation contribute $100 from the treas- 
ury to the New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association. This sum is in- 
tended to help that body in its avowed 
purpose of taking through the courts 
a fight to reverse the ruling of the 
New York state labor relations board, 
which classifies nurserymen in the 
state as industrialists rather than agri- 
culturists. This ruling, at present, 
places nurserymen under the state un- 
employment insurance act and prom- 
ises, unless reversed, to place them 
under the wages and hours law also. 
A motion was also passed to send a 
resolution to the New York State 
Nurserymen’s Association stating that 
it has the moral support of the Long 
Island Nurserymen’s Association in 


the fight. 
The officers reélected for the ensu- 
ing year are: President, Flemer 


Foulk; vice-president, Leslie H. Mac- 
Robbie; secretary, G. Bradley Hart, 
and treasurer, Matthew Ottevanger. 
On the executive committee were 
elected G. Clifton Sammis, P. M. 
Koster and Henry Hicks. 

Charles Hess, president of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
gave an account of the excellent work 
his association is doing in advertising 
the products of New Jersey nurseries 
and in obtaining the codperation of 
the state legislature. 





R. P. St. John, of the Nassau county 
farm bureau, expressed the desire of 
his bureau to assist the members with 
their problems, and Paul B. Jones, of 
the Suffolk county farm bureau, ex- 
tended an invitation to attend the 
Nassau-Suffolk farm bureau nursery- 
men’s school, held at Farmingdale, 
February 8. 

At the business meeting, which re- 
convened at 2:30 p. m., it was de- 
cided to hold the seventh annual gar- 
den club day at Garden City, March 1. 
This day, on which the members of 
the association meet with about 200 
Long Island garden club ladies, has 
always been instructive and entertain- 
ing to those attending in the past, and 
is considered by the membership to be 
one of the best projects of the asso- 
ciation. It is planned to hold an “In- 
formation Please” program, with a 
group of association members as a 
board of experts to answer the ques- 
tions of the garden club guests. Any- 
one presenting a question which the 
board cannot answer will receive a 
prize. 


By a vote of the association it was 


decided to continue the exchange 


bulletin, and the committee of Jac 
Bulk, John Visser and Matthew Otte- 
vanger was reappointed to compile it. 
It was also voted to continue the 
credit list for 1939. 

The executive committee was in- 
structed to phrase a motion that the 








Surplus Evergreens 


Black Hills Spruce 


10 100 
2 to 3 ft., xxx, B&B......$1.15 $1.00 
3 to 4 ft., xxx, BEB...... 1.40 1.25 
4 to 5 ft., xxx, BE?B...... 1.65 1.50 
Colorado Blue Spruce 
2 to 3 ft., xxx, BE?B...... 1.65 1.50 
3 to 4 ft., xxx, BOB...... 2.15 2.00 
4to 5 ft., xxx, B&B...... 2.65 2.50 
Colorado Green Spruce 
2 to 3 ft., xxx, B&B...... 1.15 90 
3 to 4 ft., xxx, B&B...... 1.40 = 1.25 
4to 5 ft., xxx, B&B...... 1.65 1.50 
Pyramidal Arbor-vitae 
2 to 3 ft., xxx, B&B...... 1.00 .90 
3 to 4 ft., xxx, B&B...... 1.25 1.00 
4to 5 ft., xxx, B&B...... 1.50 1.35 
Austrian Pine 
5 to 6 ft., xxx, BEB...... 2.35 2.25 
6 to 8 ft., xxx, B&B...... 2.65 2.50 


Visit our nurseries and make your 
own selections. Write for our com- 
plete lists. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 113 
Thiensville, Wis. 
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association go on record as being op- 
posed to the continuance and estab- 
lishment in the future of federal, 
state, county, town or municipal nurs- 
eries. 


ALLIED MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Allied 
Retail Nurserymen’s Associations, 
held January 31, at the Nelson House, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was restricted 
to discussions of association business. 

A budget for 1939 was adopted and 
dues for the year were set at $12.50. 
Most of the discussion centered around 
the matter of landscape pay rolls and 
unemployment insurance. 

The business of the Allied chapter 
of the A. A. N. is combined with that 
of the associations. The associations 
finance the business of the chapter 
and budget the cost of representation 
at the national convention. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: President, H. Sher- 
wood Guernsey, Schoharie, N. Y.; 
vice-president, Vallean C. Curtis, 
Callicoon, N. Y.; treasurer, R. Langle, 
Jr., Eastview, N. Y., and secretary, 
P. J. Van Melle, Poughkeepsie. 

The association is composed of the 








SIBERIAN TYPE 


CHINESE ELM 
Special Offer 


Nurserymen—Sell the New Hardy 
Dakota-grown Selected Siberian Elm 
Seedlings. They are grown from north- 
ern seeds. The mother trees have stood 
the drought and cold winters of the past 
ten years. 

We will contract to grow these New 
Type Hardy Chinese Elm Seedlings in 
any size from 6 inches to 6 feet, for 
delivery in the fall of 1939 or spring 
of 1940. 

Prices will allow you to compete with 
ordinary old type Chinese Elm. 


Write for Information. 


The New “Dakota Cross” Elm 


A fast growing, large-leaved tree grown 
only by Gurney’s. 
Contracting Season Closes Soon. 


AVAILABLE NOW 


PRICES: Northern-Hardy Chinese Elm 
Per 100 Per 1000 

@ 00 39 ime., U-¥F. .cvccces es $2.50 

Pere. 29 socceced $0.45 3.75 
18 to 34 ima, I-yr. ....c00. 65 5.75 
SP, wcaseeneee 05 8.50 

4 a  ®  e 1.40 12.75 

4to 6 ft., 2-yr. ......000. 2.00 18.75 

Transplants Per 100 

BODO, bs asecensees eaeeetidenasdd $12.00 
OL Se ere 16.00 
TS ins oa 6aRan awekusne site 20.00 
Lo} SPR Perr ee oe 30.00 
4 fe Ee eer T= 40.00 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY 
Yankton, 5. Dak. 
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European Sycamore 
R. C., 18 to 24 ins., $20.00; 2 to 3 
ft., $25.00; 3 to 4 ft., $30.00. 

Wisconsin Willow 
R. C., 3 to 4 ft., $20.00; 4 to 5 ft., 
$25.00; 5 to 6 ft., $30.00. 
Boston Ivy 
Seedlings, $10.00 per 1000. 


Complete line of general nursery 
stock. 


T. B. WEST & SON 


Maple Bend Nurseries Perry, Ohio 











TAXUS 


Taxus cuspidata, propagated from cut- 
tings ef the improved dark green strain. 
XX, B&B, 15 to 18 ins., heavy, from 
beds, ideal for dwarf hedges. 
$60.00 per 100, $550.00 per 1000 
TAXUS HICKSII, 18 to 24 ins. 
$65.00 per 100, $600.00 per 1000 
Juniperus Depressa Plumosa— 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana 
Write for quotations. 
Above prices in lots of 100, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
We also have larger Taxus, including 
trimmed specimens up to 4and 5 ft. high. 


Taxus headquarters—over 100,000 plants. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














BARBERRY SEEDLINGS 


1 and 2-year 
Few thousand Atropurpurea left. 
Most any quantity Thunbergii 


COOK’S NURSERIES 


Geneva, 0. 











LINING - OUT STOCK 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS 
Write for wholesale list. 


LAWRENCE O. FESSLER CO. 


Piqua, 











AMOOR RIVER NORTH 
and CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


General Nursery Stock, Roses, Apple and Pear 
scions. Will emanee for liners. Write for New 
Spring Price List. 
EMPIRE NURSERY and ORCHARD 
“One of the South’s Foremost Nurseries’’ 
Baileyton, Alabama 











COMPLETE STOCK 


Lining-out Evergreens 
and Shrubs 
Write for list. 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


Scotch Grove, Iowa 











Wis Nursery Co. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 


Write for Catalogue 
OTTAWA - - KANSAS 














Capitol District (Albany) Nursery- 
men’s Association, the Central Hudson 
Retail Nurserymen’s Association and 
the Westchester County Retail Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 





RHODE ISLAND MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Nurserymen’s Association, Feb- 
ruary 8 at the Hotel Viking, New- 
port, was attended by one of the 
largest gatherings in several years. 
Three representatives of the faculty 
of the Rhode Island State College, 
at Kingston, gave instructive talks on 
technical subjects. 

Venceslaus J. Vanicek, Middle- 
town, was reélected president at the 
business meeting in the forenoon, at 
which Vice-president Hugo DeWildt 
presided. Other officers elected in- 
cluded: Vice-president, Charles 
Kempenaar, Middletown; secretary, 
John Brownell, Middletown; treasur- 
er, Hugo Key, Newport. 

The association went on record as 
not in favor of entirely eliminating 
the state nurseries as proposed in the 
reorganization bill adopted by the 
general assembly the preceding week, 
but that they should be confined to 
reforestation work. No action was 
taken on endorsing any person for 
appointment as director of the new 
state department of conservation cre- 
ated by the reorganization plan, the 
matter being referred to the execu: 
tive committee with authority to act. 

The association voted to establish 
two scholarships to the Rhode Island 
state 4-H camp for a boy and girl 
excelling in landscape work. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed the association to 
be in satisfactory condition numeri- 
cally and financially, although the 
recommendation was made that a 
campaign be conducted for the en- 
rollment of every eligible person in 
the organization. 

After luncheon, the association 
heard an address on Siberia and 
China by Commander Earl H. Kin- 
caide, U. S. N., and an illustrated 
talk on the hurricane of September 
21, stressing particularly the damage 
to fruit and shade trees, shrubbery 
and horticultural and agricultural in- 
terests, by Emil E. Jemail. The 
speakers from the Rhode Island 
State College were: Dr. A. E. Stene, 
entomologist; Dr. F. Howard, horti- 
culturist, and Dr. J. A. DeFrance, 
agronomist. 
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The 


PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY 
Company 
1988 East Livingston Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Highest Quality 


EVERGREENS 


for Lining out 


Grafted plants 

50,000 out 2'-in. pots 
Grafted plants, l-yr. eid 
Grafted plants, 2-yr. Geld 


Cuttings, rooted, out of the bench 
Cuttings, Bare roots, l-yr. field 
Cuttings, Bare roots, 2-yr. field 


Lowest Prices 


Ask for Special list 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


French Lilacs 
Red-leaved Barberry 
Hydrangea P.G. 
Boston Ivy 
European Mountain Ash 
Flowering Crabs 
Japanese Snowball 
Viburnums 
Dutchman’s-pipe 
Prunus Newport 
Hardwood cuttings. 
Send for complete list. 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, Ohio 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











EVERGREENS 


‘or Seventy-five Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade Lis 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, V1IS.4 











EVERGREENS 
Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 














LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
T. G. OWEN & SON, INC, 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Miss. 
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Ohio Short Course 


Summaries of Instructive Talks Delivered at Tenth Annual 
Event at Columbus Continue Report in Preceding Issue 


Report of the tenth annual Ohio 
short course for nurserymen, at Co- 
lumbus, January 16 to 18, presented 
in the February 1 issue, included only 
part of the valuable talks heard by 
the 150 persons present. Following 
are summaries of other talks and dis- 
cussions, well worth the study of those 
who did not hear them and omitted 
from the preceding issue only because 
of the numerous convention reports. 


Growth Stimulation. 


D. C. Kiplinger, of the university, 
staff, presented an enlightening dis- 
cussion of synthetic growth sub- 
stances. He stated that, while indole- 
butyric acid was the growth sub- 
stance used in most of the work done 
during the past two years at the uni- 
versity, naphthaleneacetic acid was 
also used in some instances, and more 
recently some of the newer dusts con- 
taining growth-promoting substances 
have been tried. In case one desires 
to make up his own solutions, it was 
explained that one gram of the crys- 
tals could be dissolved in 100 cubic 
centimeters of ethyl alcohol and 150 
cubic centimeters of distilled water 
added to this, which gives a concen- 
tration of four milligrams to one 
cubic centimeter of solution; this in 
turn is diluted with water to secure 
the required dilution for treating the 
cuttings. The following is a list of 
hardwood cuttings which responded 
favorably to treatments of 0.5, one 
and two milligrams per hundred cubic 
centimeter for twenty-four hours 
with indolebutyric acid: 

Abelia grandiflora, Acanthopanax pen- 
taphyllum, Actinidia aes Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata, Buddleia hybrida, Buxus sem- 
pervirens, Callicarpa Giraldiana, Caragana 
arborescens, C. microphylla, Celastrus or- 
biculatus, C. scandens, Cephalanthus occi- 
dentalis, Clethra alnifolia, Cornus alba, C. 
florida rubra, C. mas, C. paniculata, 
Deutzia carnea, D. gracilis, D. Lemoinei, 
D. scabra, Diervilla sessilifolia, Eleagnus 
longipes, Evonymus alatus, E. atropur- 
pureus, E. Bungeanus, E. europeus, E. 
patens, E. radicans, Exochorda Giraldii, E. 
grandiflora, Fontanesia Fortunei, Forsythia 
suspensa, F. intermedia, F. viridissima, 
Ginkgo biloba, Hamamelis virginiana, 
Hydrangea quercifolia, Hypericum pro- 
lificum, Ilex glabra, Kerria japonica varie- 
gata, Kolkwitzia amabilis, gerstroemia 


indica, Ligustrum amurense, L. Ibota Re- 
gelianum, L. ovalifolium, Lonicera bella, 
L. fragrantissima, L. Korolkowii, L. Mor- 
rowii, L. nitida, L. speciosa, L. tatarica, L. 


Xylosteum, Periploca sepium, Philadelphus 
coronarius, P. grandiflorus, P. Lemoinei, 
P. microphyllus, P. virginalis, Physocarpus 
amurensis, P. opulifolius, Prunus cerasifera 
Pissardii, P. cerasifera shirifugen, Rhamnus 
Chadwickii, R. Frangula, Rhodotypos ker- 
rioides, Rhus canadensis, Ribes canadensis, 
Ribes alpinum, R. odoratum, Rosa Max 
Graf, R. Wichuraiana, Salix discolor, 
Spirea Bumalda Anthony Waterer, S. lati- 
folia, S. nipponica rotundifolia, S. pruni- 
folia, S. Reevesiana, $. Thunbergii, Sym- 
phoricarpos Chenaultii, S. racemosus levi- 
gatus, S. vulgaris, Syringa vulgaris, Tama- 
rix odessana, Viburnum americanum, V. 
Burkwoodii, V. Carlesii, V. dentatum, V. 
dilatatum, V. fragrans, Lantana, V. 
Lentago, V. Opulus, V. Opulus nanum, 
V. pubescens affine, V. rhytidophyllum, V. 
Sieboldii, V. tomentosum, V. utile, V. 
venosum, V. venosum Canbyi, Weigela 
hybrida Eva Rathke and W. rosea. 


Concerning evergreen cuttings, it 
was found that with Juniperus chi- 
nensis Pfitzeriana and Thuja plicata 
atrovirens treated cuttings rooted in 
higher percentages within a given 
time than did untreated cuttings; it 
was also found that higher concentra- 
tions of growth substances, three to 
five milligrams per hundred cubic 
centimeters for twenty-four hours, 
are required to root cuttings taken in 
November than those taken in Janu- 
ary or February, one to three milli- 
grams per hundred cubic centimeters 
for twenty-four hours. Treatments 
with growth substances of plants 
which tend to produce roots with a 
definite relationship with regard to 
the node or position of cut failed to 
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change these relationships. With 
liquid growth-promoting substances, 
soaking of the basal ends of the cut- 
tings gave better results than either 
spraying the tops or dipping the tops 
in solutions of growth substances. It 
was likewise found at Ohio State 
University during the past year that 
soaking the roots of nursery stock in 
concentrations of from two to five 
milligrams per hundred cubic centi- 
meters for eighteen hours, using in- 
dolebutyric acid, resulted in the pro- 
duction of many new roots. 


Diseases of Ornamentals. 


The entire Tuesday morning ses- 
sion was devoted to a study of orna- 
mental diseases, with Paul Tilford, of 
the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, acting as discussion leader. Mr. 
Tilford, in a few preliminary re- 
marks, stated that diseases of orna- 
mentals have not been investigated so 
much as those on other crops; like- 
wise, that diseases could be grouped 
into two general classes: Nonpara- 
sitic, which are caused by other 
things than parasitic attacks (sun- 
scald was mentioned as an example), 
and parasitic, which are caused by 
bacteria, fungi, virus or nematodes. 

Dr. Harold A. Waters, of the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
gave an enlightening discussion of 
some considerations in the use of fun- 
gicides and insecticides. Insecticides 
were grouped as: Poisons applied to 
plant surfaces, such as arsenicals and 
cryolites; poison baits; contact poi- 
sons, such as nicotine, pyrethrum and 








. . . How about trying it? 


Real Gardening 


A different kind of all-garden magazine . 
or advertising . . . Digest size, monthly, illustrated . . . Top-notch contribu- 
tors—W. N. Craig, Jan de Graaff, C. W. Wood, Montague Free, George 
Graves, Donald Wyman, Armand Tibbitts, G. G. Nearing, etc., etc. . . . 
Only the real stuff . . . 1 year, $3; special introductory offer, 5 months, $1 


. Practical as dirt . . . No flubdub 


REAL GARDENING, edited by Robert S. Lemmon 


BOX N, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
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cut flowers—rosebushes—shrubs—perennials— 
for store and individual trade or retail mail 
orders—small fruits—counted seedlings—young 
plants—and so forth. 

EASIER — NEATER — TEN TIMES QUICKER 


FELIN 


TYING MACHINE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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ONE CAR LEFT! 


Chinese Elm, beautiful trees, straight, 


well branched specimen trees. 


200 trees, 3 to 3'Y-in. cal. 
200 trees, 31% to 4in. cal. 
100 trees, 4 to 4 -in. cal. 

50 trees, 444 to ‘S-in. cal. 


Write for Special Prices 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 











ORDER NOW 


ASTER HARRINGTON’S PINK 


The outstanding true 
pink Hardy Aster 


3-in. pots . . $25.00 per 100 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 











Choice Hardy Plants 


Send for new catalogue of over 700 
varieties, novelties and standard sorts. 


D. & C. HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Box 135 Westminster, Md. 











SPECIAL OFFER—CUSHION MUMS 


The famous hardy AZALEA-FLOWERED Mums. 
U AFFORD NOT TO OFFER THEM???? 
ON, $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000 
RED, WHITE, BRONZE , $6.00 per 100 
THE NEW YELLOW CUSHION, $10.00 per 100 


i WELL ROOTED PLANTS READY 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 











PHLOXES 


If interested, write for price list. 
Can ship any time. 


HENRY LE POIRE 


R. 2 Zeeland, Mich. 

















HERBS 


Pot-grown piants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Fiavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 


BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 

















EONIES 


for Spring planting 
Ask for Special Offer 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 

















rotenone; fumigants, and repellents, 
which include materials that prevent 
insect attack because of their repel- 
lent nature to insects. The following 
were mentioned as factors affecting 
control efficiency: Proper timing of 
application in relation to the life 
cycle of the insect or disease organ- 
ism; weather conditions, such as tem- 
perature, humidity, rainfall, light and 
wind conditions; the type of stickers 
and spreaders used; the method of 
application, including the type and 
condition of equipment and the skill 
of the operators; the quality of ma- 
terials used, and the compatability of 
the materials if used as a combined 
spray, since lime, for instance, lessens 
the efficiency of derris compounds. 
Factors affecting plant injury were 
likewise covered as follows: Suscepti- 
bility of the plant species to the spe- 
cific materials used; the physiological 
condition of the plant—very young 
and very old leaves are likely to be 
most readily injured, the former be- 
cause of their thin epidermis and the 
latter because of being low in vital- 
ity—the quality of the material used, 
such as its purity, particle size, solu- 
bility, etc.; weather conditions at the 
time of spraying, and compatability 
of materials used—sulphur when 
used in combination with oils may 
cause severe injury. 


Disease Control. 


In regard to some new develop 
ments on diseases of nursery stock 
and their control, Dr. P. P. Pirone, of 
the New Jersey agricultural experi- 
ment station, had much of interest for 
the group. To check the damping-off 
disease of conifers he suggested the 
application of aluminum sulphate at 
the rate of one pound to thirty square 
feet of bed space after the seeds are 
sown. Likewise, commercial sulphuric 
acid used at the rate of five and one- 
half fluid ounces in four gallons of 
water to cover thirty square feet may 
be used in the case of red and white 
pines, while for spruces it should be 
used at the rate of three ounces to 
four gallons of water, and also on 
white and red pines corrosive subli- 
mate at the rate of one ounce to 
twelve gallons of water and applied 
to 100 square feet of bed. He stated 
that as a result of some preliminary 
work there is some indication that 
the loss in vigor and dying back of 
Daphne Cneorum may be due to a 
lack of calcium in the soil. For the 
control of azalea leaf scorch, copper 








CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 
MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 

Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 
POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 
BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 
to 3 ft. 
ot Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 
t. 
APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 
All of above items can be sup- 
plied in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other 
items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875. 











POPLAR TREES 


(Twice Transplanted) 


SIMON’S POPLAR 


Each Each 
6to 8ft. 40c 1% to 1Vz-in. cal. .65¢ 


8 to 10 ft. 50c 11 to 2-in. cal.........75¢ 
BOLLEANA POPLAR 
Each Each 


6to 8 ft. 50c 1% to 1Yy-incal. $0.85 
8to 10 ft. 65c 11% to 2-in. cal. 1.00 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 113 Thiensville, Wis. 











Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 10 100 
Spreading rate rate 
18 to 24 ins., xxx, BYB..$2.00 $1.80 


Picea Pungens Kosteriana 


2 to 24 ft., xxx, BEB.. 3.00 2.75 
24 to 3 ft., xxx, BRB.. 3.75 3.50 

Black Hills Spruce 

3 to 3 ft., xxx, BRB.. 2.00 1.75 


Write for complete list of evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A. 











DOGWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Cornus Florida Alba, nursery-grown. 


10 to 12 ins., l-year....... $8.00 per 1000 

12 to 15 ins., l-year....... 12.00 per 1000 

15 to 18 ims., l-year....... 16.00 per 1000 
Ne order less than 500. Samples available. 


Klein Nursery & Floral Co. 
Crestwood, Ky. 














ELMS FOR SALE 


Will sell cheap 
2000 American—1000 Chinese Elms 
2 to 3-in. caliper, 12 ft, high 


M. SCHIESSLE, PARK RIDGE, ILL. 


13 miles northwest from Chicago loop. 
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fungicides such as Coposil or Bor- 
deaux mixture, 2-2-50, applied at 10 
to 14-day intervals from July 1 to 
August 15, have been effective. He 
mentioned the following as a good 
general spray for azaleas: Nursery 
Volck, five quarts; Coposil, two 
pounds; Black Leaf 40, one pint, in 
100 gallons of water. Some cases of 
dieback of taxus were found to be 
caused by excessively wet and exces- 
sively acid soils. Last season some 
New Jersey nurseries were getting 
good control on juniper blight with 
weekly applications of copper fungi- 
cides, to which a good spreader had 
been added, from about the middle 
of May till mid-October. Under New 
Jersey conditions the application of a 
weak Bordeaux spray, 1-3-50, at the 
open bloom stage has served as a 
good check for fire blight on Ame- 
lanchier canadensis, Pyracantha coc- 
cinea, Cydonia japonica, Crategus 
Crus-galli and other ornamentals 
which this trouble attacks. 


Shade Tree Diseases. 
Mr. Tilford then described some 


of the more prevalent diseases of 
shade trees. Among the nonparasitic 
diseases and troubles he mentioned 
drought injury, chlorosis, nutritional 
troubles and lack of root aération. 
Deciduous trees suffering from 
drought show leaf scorch, premature 
dropping of leaves, shedding of small 
branches and general poor growth, 
while evergreens show a drying of the 
needles in late winter. A common 
cause of chlorosis is a lack of available 
iron in the soil. Low fertility often 
is the cause of shade trees’ being in 
poor health generally. The greater 
portion of his talk, however, had to 
do with parasitic diseases. For leaf 
blights and spots it was advised to 
rake up the leaves in the autumn, and 
apply a copper fungicide spray to sus: 
ceptible individuals in three applica- 
tions, the first when the leaves are one- 
quarter expanded, the second a week 
to ten days later and the third a week 
or ten days after the second. The only 
control for canker diseases consists of 
removing all infected tissues by prun- 
ing or surgery and burning these dis- 
eased portions. Trees affected with 
verticillium wilt often are aided by 
pruning out the deadwood and by 
heavy fertilization and adequate 
watering. Elm trees severely infected 
with cephalosporium wilt should be 
removed and burned; however, if this 
disease is detected in its earlier stages 












and the diseased branches are pruned 
out, making the cuts a foot or more 
below the lowest point of discoloration 
in the wood, sometimes the tree can 
be saved. Needle cast of pines and 
other evergreens can be lessened by 
keeping the trees in a good, vigorous 
condition. For the control of cedar 
apple rust, Mr. Tilford stated the only 
control that is sure is to isolate the 
two hosts for a distance of one or two 
miles, although sulphur sprays applied 
at weekly intervals for six weeks start- 
ing when the leaves are one-quarter to 
one-half inch in size give fair control 
on the apple, while three or four sul- 
phur sprays plus spreader applied at 
monthly intervals starting the first part 
of July tend to lessen the infection 
on junipers. 


Estate Management. 


The Tuesday afternoon meetings 
were given over to a discussion of 
various problems of estate manage- 
ment, 

W. E. Fischer, Chagrin Falls, was 
well received in his talk concerning 
general problems of estate manage- 
ment. He spoke of the importance of 
working out a budget in connection 
with the management of estates, espe- 
cially where one has a certain definite 
fixed sum with which to operate. Since 
labor is one of the big items of expense, 
one should see that all the help is 
working efficiently. Machinery and 
equipment are also costly and must 
be kept in good operating condition. 
On an estate located near a river a 
big item of expense consists of pre- 
venting washing or erosion of the soil. 
A tennis court requires a large amount 








3-year-old Transplanted 
Caragana Arborescens 


Fully up to and better than A.A.N, horticultural 
standards, at special low prices for cash orders 
before March |. 


*Mile-high grown 10 100 

12 to 18 ins, ...... . $0. $3.00 

18 to 24 ins, ........ 4.00 
SGp BH. ccceceses 5.00 
BOD OM. ccccccece 6.50 
Ste SM. wccccccccccces ¢o0 





Complete price list sent on request. 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 
P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 
*Mile-high grown means better quality. 
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CHINEBSE BLM 
ULMUS PUMILA (Northern Strain) 
SEEDLINGS—TREES 


Hardy Northern Type—Mature stock, 
power dug. Immediate or later shipment. 


TOLLESON Denver, Cole. 


Let us quote on your requirements. 











of labor to keep it in good operating 
condition. Other items with which an 
estate manager is often placed in 
charge include: Maintenance, includ- 
ing supplies, fuel, feed and shoeing; 
general care and culture in a green- 
house, vegetable and fruit gardens, 
lawns, riding horses, rose and flower 
gardens, orchards, a forestry plot, 
planting and harvesting, roads and 
grounds and the upkeep of trucks, as 
well as planting and propagation of 
the various plant materials. The 
speaker stressed the point of gaining 
the good will of one’s help so that the 
workers will codperate with him to the 
fullest extent. A series of slides was 
shown giving a picture of the estate 
for which Mr. Fischer works at the 
time he started there some nineteen 
years ago and other pictures of how 
the estate looks today. 


Lawn Maintenance. 


This was followed by a well planned 
talk on the construction and mainte- 
nance of lawns by J. Melvin Easter- 
day, Canton. Concerning lawn con- 
struction, he showed the value of a 
soil analysis and of determining the 
texture, amount of organic matter and 
need for drainage; at the time the 
rough grading is done, an 11-48-0 fer- 
tilizer is applied at the rate of ten 
pounds per thousand square feet. Au- 
tumn sowing of grass seed was consid- 
ered best; for sunny situations a mix- 


HEAVY 
SURPLUS 


Bartlett Pear on French 
French and Robe de Sergeant Prune 
on Myrobalan 
Newton Apple 
Headed and branched at 32 inches. 


Special quotation in carload lots. 








General assortment of California 
deciduous fruit varieties. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES 


San Joaquin County 
Bethany, California 
‘ire through Tracy, California 











Apple and French Pear Seedlings 
No. 1, $7.00 No. 2, $5.50 No. 3, $4.00 
Apple and Pear grafts to order. 


Contract growers of seedlings and 
fruit trees. 
INGALLS NURSERY CO. 

Tieton, Wash. 
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We specialize in 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


Strawberry, Asparagus, Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants. 
Grapevines, 1 and 2-year. 


OUR MANY YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH OUR 


R A 
PLEASE AT PRICES YOU WILL AP- 
PRECIATE. 


Submit your definite list for quota- 
tions. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 











150,000 
PEACH TREES 


Dormant and June Bud 
4 to 5 ft, 10c; 3 to 4 ft. 6c; 
2 to 3 ft., 44¢e each. 
50,000 1-year and 2-year Apple 
5000 heavy 2-year Apple 
Get our prices before buying. Our 
trees and plants will please you. 


BAKER NURSERIES 
Higginson, Ark. 











46 years growing and selling 


SMALL FRUITS OF QUALITY 


is your guarantee 
of our reliability and integrity in busi- 
ness dealings. 
We meet HONEST COMPETITION. 


THE . E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
Box Fredonia, N. Y. 














CHIEF RASPBERRIES 
RED LAKE CURRANT 
Hardy Fruit Tree Seedlings 

Americana Plum Manchurian Crab 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. "ina" 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














Our Specialties Are 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
STRAWBERRIES 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


a* RAMBO'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 











ture of eighty-five per cent bluegrass 
and fifteen per cent redtop is usually 
satisfactory, although in some cases it 
may be advisable to add a small per 
cent of colonial bent seed to the mix- 
ture; for shaded areas a satisfactory 
mixture consists of seventy per cent 
Chewing’s fescue, twenty per cent 
bluegrass and ten per cent redtop; the 
grass seed is put on in two applica- 
tions, one lengthwise and one cross’ 
wise, with the rate per application be- 
ing four pounds per thousand square 
feet, after which the seed is lightly 
raked in and then rolled with a 50 
to 75-pound roller. While an oscillat- 
ing type of sprinkler is preferred on 
slopes, a stationary type is preferred 
on level areas. Speaking of lawn main- 
tenance, he again stressed the advan 
tage of making a complete soil analysis. 
Lawn rolling in the Canton area is 
usually done preferably in February 
or March, using a 150-pound roller. 
For the fertilizing of established lawns, 
the use of five pounds of 11-48-0 per 
thousand square feet can be recom- 
mended. Applications of ammonium 
sulphate are beneficial during the 
growing season. Maintenance of a 
good turf is a definite means of check- 
ing the growth of weeds; earthworms 
can be controlled with arsenate of lead 
and by electricity; grubworms are 
checked with arsenate of lead; ground 
ivy, by the use of calcium chlorate; 
chickweed, with ammonium sulphate, 
and weeds in walks and roads, with 
heavy applications of calcium chlorate 
or with a special burner. 

Many valuable points were men- 
tioned by Professor Laurie in regard 
to evergreens, shrubs and flowers. He 
stated that, while most ornamentals do 
best in a pH of 6.0 to 6.5, a few, 
including Cercis canadensis, Deutzia 
Lemoinei, Lonicera tatarica, Vibur- 
num Opulus and V. americanum, roses 
and delphiniums, prefer a slightly more 
alkaline soil, pH 6.5 to 7.5, while 
azaleas and rhododendrons like a more 
acid soil. For annuals, the application 
of a 4-12-4 fertilizer in July and again 
in August if needed was suggested; 
for perennials, a good fertilizer pro 
gram includes applying superphos- 
phate at the rate of three to four 
pounds per hundred square feet in the 
spring and 4-12-4 at the rate of three 
to four pounds in May and again in 
July if needed; for dahlias, light loam 
soils are to be preferred, with super 
phosphate added, five pounds per hun- 
dred square feet, before planting, and 
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APPLE and PEACH 


We offer the following varieties of 2-yr. Apple 
3en Davis 

3onum 

Delicious 

jrimes Golden 

Grimes Golden, D. W. 
Jonathan Summer Rambo 
Lowry Tur! 
Maiden Blush 
Meintesh 

New Red Delicious 
New Red Duchess 











Winesap 

Yellow Delicious 
Yellow Transparent 
York 


PEACH 
Alton Indian 
Belle of Georgia 
Brackett 
Carman 
Champien 
Early Elberta 
Golden Jubilee 
ale 
Hale Haven 
Hiley 
Send us your Want List for quotations. 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


B NY NURSERY 


COMPANY 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


WHOLESALE GROWER 


Oo 
Tree Seedlings and 
Lining-Out Stock 


Write for Prices on Peach Pits 




















GRAPEVINES 


Complete list of varieties, with special 
offer on Fredonia and Portland cuttings 
and lining out 

Send list of your wants in small fruits 


H. E. Congdon Nursery 
North Collins, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Hi-Quality Strawberry Plants 


Gem, Catskill, Premier, etc. 
Offering economy packing-out service. 
Write us for price list 


Judson Wholesale Nurseries 


Bristol, Ind. 











THE CRESCO STRAWBERRY 


“A superior Dunlap type” 
Ask for circular 
500 plants...$6.50 5000 plants.$45.00 
1000 plants... 9.95 10000 plants. 85.00 


W. A. Bents Nurseries 


Cresco, Iowa 


Strawberry and Small Fruit Plants 


State inspected, certified, guaranteed good; ger | moss 
wrapped. Blakemore, Kiondike, Missionary, Aroma, 
Duniap, Gandy, Belimar, 1000, $2.00: 10,000, $17.50. 
Premier, Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, 1000, $2.50; 10,000, 
$22.50. ogressive, Mas nm, Gem, everbearers, 1000. 
$5.50; 5000, $25.00. Acme Thorniess Youn and 
Boysenberry, 100, $5.00; 500, $21.00; 1000. $40.00. ind- 
ard Youngberry (thorny), 100, $2.50: 500, $9.00; 1000 
$15.00. udzu Crowns, 2-year-old, 100, $1.50; 500, $6.75: 
000, $12.50. Shipped direct to you or your customers 


SHELBY PLANT FARMS, Memphis, Tenn. 


ASPARAGUS 


Mary Washington, rust-resistant variety. Can 
supply any quantity and grade of l-year and 
2-year roots weighing 50 to 200 pounds per 1000. 
Prompt shipment of large and small orders. Fresh 
dug roots, Let me know your wants 


Cc. D. WRIGHT 


Hamburg, Iowa 
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a 2-10-10 or 2-12-6 at the rate of two- 
thirds of an ounce per plant when the 
plants are one foot high, and nitrogen 
fertilizers, such as ammonium sul- 
phate, if their need is noted due to 
yellowing of the foliage. With lilies, 
the soil type may be variable, but good 
drainage is essential; superphosphate 
should be added before planting at the 
rate of four pounds per hundred 
square feet and a 2-10-10 or 4-12-4 
each spring at the rate of three to four 
pounds per hundred square feet. For 
shrubs other than roses, a thorough 
preparation of the soil and the incor- 
poration of well rotted manure were 
advised and superphosphate, ten 
pounds to 1,000 square feet, before 
planting and this followed with appli- 
cations of 10-6-4 or 4-12-4 at the rate 
of two to four pounds per 'sundred 
square feet each spring. For roses, it 
was recommended to incorporate well 
rotted manure or peat, at the time of 
soil preparation, with a general fer- 
tilizer, the recommendations being 
given as follows: As soon as growth 
starts in the spring, use superphos- 
phate at the rate of four pounds per 
hundred square feet, follow with 
potassium chloride, one ounce to two 
gallons (to cover twelve square feet), 
two to three weeks later, and then 
with ammonium sulphate, one ounce 
to two gallons to the same area, one 
week later. Continue these applica- 
tions of ammonium sulphate once a 
week, or in case complete fertilizers 
are used for roses, those having a 
formula of 4-12-4 or 6-8-6, used two 
pounds per hundred square feet two 
or three times during the growing sea- 
son, have given satisfactory results. For 
evergreens, incorporate well rotted 
manure or peat moss at the time the 
soil is being prepared, and the same 
materials can be used as a mulch dur- 
ing the winter and then incorporated 
into the soil in the spring. In the case 
of azaleas and rhododendrons, it was 
advised to select hardy plants, locate 
the beds with a north or east exposure 
if possible, select a light loam soil that 
is acid in reaction, provide ample 
drainage, supply a liberal amount of 
humus to the soil, maintain a cool and 
moist soil, protect in the winter, keep 
a constant mulch on the plants and 
be sure that the plants are supplied 
with plenty of moisture before the 
ground becomes frozen in the fall. 


Summaries of the concluding talks, 
three in number, on insect pests will 
appear in the next issue. 


COURSE AT RUTGERS. 
[Concluded from page 6.]} 


names. The three important points in 
advertising are to have a purpose, ob- 
tain good pictures and emphasize some 
one thing. Too many purposes and 
too much emphasis compete with 
reader interest. Nurserymen should 
praise their whole profession. An un- 
kind word about one’s competitor hurts 
the entire nursery business. 

In a second talk on sales practices, 
Dr. Lucas pointed out that you can- 
not sell on the strength of a product 
only. You must build up the desire 
to buy. Sales arguments alone are not 
enough to ensure sales. One must keep 
in mind what the client is thinking 
about. Most salesmen are not good at 
delivering a spontaneous talk. Know- 
ing the client's name, interests and 
hobbies is of great help to the sales- 
man. Above all, nurserymen should 
sell home beautification, not beautiful 
plants. 

Dr. H. B. Sprague, agronomist, out- 
lined the principal steps in the prepa- 
ration and maintenance of lawns. Nurs- 
erymen interested in maintenance 
work should be a source of reliable 
information on lawns. They should 
put emphasis on long-time results 
rather than those producing immedi- 
ate but nonlasting effects and satis- 
faction. 

On Thursday morning, Ben Black- 
burn presented an illustrated lecture 
on the use of plants after they leave 
the nursery. Nurserymen, he said, 
should keep in touch with the pur- 
chasers of plants and should be in- 
terested in those plants after they 
leave the nursery. Much consideration 
should be given to the ultimate size 
of the plants and the plants should 
be placed accordingly. 

Prof. L. A. Bevan, marketing spe- 
cialist and acting director of exten- 
sion, outlined the principal steps in 
marketing nursery stock and discussed 
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the possibility of improving market- 
ing methods. 

Dr. C. C. Hamilton, entomologist, 
discussed the types and uses of nurs- 
ery stock insecticides. 

Henry Skinner, plant propagator at 
Cornell University, demonstrated some 
of his results obtained in treating differ- 
ent ericaceous plants with various hor- 
mone preparations. He also discussed 
his method of propagating rhododen- 
drons by leaf cuttings. It is important 
to get some growth the same year after 
rooting occurs; otherwise the cuttings 
will not survive the winter. Temper- 
ature seems to be the governing factor 
in stem elongation after rooting occurs. 

Dr. Hamilton discussed the identi- 
fication and control of the more com- 
mon nursery insects at the opening 
session Friday morning. 

Dr. Pirone, plant pathologist, then 
discussed several new tree diseases and 
gave general recommendations on the 
control of diseases in nursery stock. 

In the final session, Prof. Henry 
Keller, agricultural economist, stressed 
the importance of keeping cost ac- 
counts in the nursery. Few cost ac- 
count records from nurseries are avail- 
able. He expressed his willingness to 
help any nurserymen interested in 
keeping such accounts. Without ac- 
tual records no nurseryman can tell 
just where he stands, or where he is 
going, he said. 
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Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare 
trees and shrubs? 


Write for list 3839 and find out! 


But use your business stationery, as 
post cards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, California 














ROSES FOR 


Below is a partial list of our varieties: 
RED 
Catalonia 
Catherine Kordes 
Glowing Carmine 
Grenoble 


ORANGE 
Autumn 
Mev. G, A. Van Rossem 
Mme. Ed. Herriot 


We also have many others. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 





SPRING SALES 


Place your orders now for spring delivery to assure you of the varieties you want. 


YELLOW 
Golden Dawn 
Joanna Hill 
Mrs. E. P. Thom 
Sister Therese 
Ville de Paris 


Send for complete list with prices. 
complete line of Baby Roses for forcing in the No. 1 grade only 
Use business stationery please. 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


PINK 

Edith Nellie Perkins 
J. Otto Thilow 
Susan Louise 

TRI-COLOR 
Betty Uprichard 
Hinrich Gaede 
President Hoover 
Talisman 


We still have a 


Scappoose, Oregon 
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WRITE for our 1939 descriptive 
Wholesale Trade List. 
(For the trade only) 
Lining-out Stock 


Balled Stock 


SHERWOOD 
NURSERY CO. 


Evergreens 
Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
Remember the Convention, Portland, 1939 











A. Mc6ILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
ROSES 
Send us your list of wants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Grown right and packed right 


Combination carloads to eastern distributing 
points save you on freight. 














New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 











Grade Count List 
Field-Grown 


ROSES 
Write for Copy 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 




















ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 











ILLINOIS NOTES. 


The first of the three special meet- 
ings voted to be held during the year 
at the annual gathering of the Illinois 
State Nurserymen’s Association has 
been set for 7:30 p. m., March 9, at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Arthur L. Palmgren, elected at the 
convention to the board of directors, 
felt he had already served his time 
and tendered his resignation. The 
board has appointed Arthur E. 
Schroeder, Des Plaines, in his place. 

Since the convention in January a 
committee of the association has as- 
sisted the state division of highways 
in revising its specifications on mini- 
mum balled and burlapped sizes for 
nursery stock. William Flemer, Jr., 
chairman of the A. A. N. standard- 
ization committee, made available a 
copy of the revised list of recommen- 
dations to be proposed at the national 
convention in July. This revised 
schedule was adopted by the Illinois 
committee and accepted by Albin 
Gries, landscape engineer of the state 
division of highways. The committee 
that conferred with Mr. Gries was 
composed of Arthur E. Schroeder, 
Henry Bock, Roy Clavey, A. J. Cul- 
tra, Charles Fiore and Victor de St. 
Aubin. 

Arthur H. Hill, president of the 
D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, IIL, 
was back at his desk last week for the 
first time since the state convention, 
at which he presided in January. A 
visit to the hospital early this month 
set him on the road to recovery. 





MISS SIZEMORE ILL. 


Ettarene Sizemore, daughter of 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., 
trafic manager of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, was stricken 
with acute appendicitis February 9 
and is now recovering in St. Mary's 
hospital, Quincy, IIl., where she was 
operated on. She was attending the 
Gem City Business College. 








JEWELL OPERATING. 


K. B. Law, recently appointed re- 
ceiver for the Jewell Nursery Co., 
Lake City, Minn., has sent out a 
notice to the trade that propagation 
and sales will be carried on as before 
under Charles G. Nordine, superin- 
tendent, and V. E. Johnson, in 
charge of the sales department. He 
states that orders booked prior to 
receivership will be filled. 
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FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrobalan 
Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery Stock. 
Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 


Combination carloads to eastern dis- 
tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 














Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 


Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 


A complete line of 
Nursery Stock and 
Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 











ILEX PERNYI 


A slow-growing Holly from China, 
with small spiny leaves and bright 
berries. 
6to 8 ins., 2-yr., 3-in. pots........25¢ 
8 to 10 ins., 3-yr., 4-in. pots........40¢ 
10 to 12 ins., 3-yr., 4-in. pots..... 45c 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


DOTY & DOERNER, Inc. 
Route 6 Portland, Oregon 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland, Ore. 


We have the finest seedlings in quality 
and grades that we have ever had: 
Apple, French Pear, Ussuriensis, Jap. 
Serotina, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobalan 
and Quince. 


Also 10,000 Chinese Elm trees, 4 ft. 
to 8 ft. 


Give us a chance to furnish you the 


best stock you have ever received. Write 
for prices. 24 years’ experience. 


John Holmason, Prop. 














For list of 
BOOKS ON TRADE SUBJECTS 


Write to 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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WHAT ASSOCIATION CAN DO. 
[Continued from page 12.] 


are wholeheartedly in agreement with 
the idea. In fact, they feel it should 
have come to pass some time ago. 
For several years such an arrangement 
has existed with the market gardeners 
and it has proved extremely beneficial. 
In fact, many of you may be surprised 
to know that Mr. Koon is secretary 
of the market gardeners’ organization. 


I should recommend that Mr. Tif- 
fany be made a corresponding secre- 
tary for our organization, as he is 
in a position to send out notices and 
do other constructive work which 
would be extremely beneficial to our 
organization. I believe he has in mind 
getting out a monthly bulletin which 
could be sent out to the members, giv- 
ing up-to-date and full information 
which we are always looking for. With 
the aid of a codperative committee it 
would be much easier for the field 
station staff to lay out the work so 
that what it does may be for the good 
of the greatest number of us. It may 
also be possible for them to know 
the problems we should like to have 
undertaken, and I am sure it would 
be a step forward by which we would 
all be greatly benefited. 


I recommend that this committee be 
made up of the president of the asso- 
ciation and four other members to be 
selected as follows: One to be chosen 
from nurseries having an acreage of 
100 acres or more, another from nurs- 
eries with an acreage of forty acres 
or more, a third from nurseries whose 
acreage is ten acres or more and a 
fourth from strictly landscape garden 
ers or those whose acreage is less than 
ten acres. My reason for selecting 
this committee in this way is to try to 
have all elements represented on this 
committee. 

The field station is in a position to 
be of great help to the members of our 
organization, and its staff is more than 
willing to do its part to be of all 
assistance possible. 

In order that there may be a close 
tie-up with our organization and the 
statehouse, I think it would be wise 
to have a winter meeting at Worcester 
at the time of the Union Agricultural 
Society meeting. As I understand it, 
we shall be furnished with a room 
and a speaker, and the department 
of agriculture will assist us in a 
program. So far as I can find out, 
every state organization of any im- 


portance has a meeting at that time, 
and I believe it would be wise for us 
to have a meeting there, too. It 
would identify us more closely with 
the agricultural interests of the state 
and I feel that, with all the new 
legislation that is taking place, the 
more closely we are kept identified 
with agriculture the better off we shall 


be. 


So far as I know, at the present 
time there is no clearing ground for 
definitely covering new varieties. As 
you know, from time to time some 
new varieties are introduced to the 
trade with flaring write-ups and de- 
scriptions. Often this write-up is 
made by someone entirely unfamiliar 
with botanical knowledge, and as a 
result the description may or may not 
be accurate. 


Quite recently, Dr. Rehder, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, had to rewrite 
the description of a large number of 
plants because the descriptions given 
by the originators were so grossly in- 
accurate. 


I recommend that we have a com- 
mittee of three to work with a com- 
mittee from the Arnold Arboretum, 
whose function will be to consider all 
new introductions for the twofold 
purpose of, first, ascertaining whether 
or not the plant offered is a new intro- 
duction correctly named and, second- 
ly, ascertaining whether or not the 
description as given by the originator 
is accurate. For example: Let us 
assume we have found in our nursery 
a new type of dwarf golden dogwood. 
We are convinced it is a fine thing 
and decide to give it a name and 
introduce it to the trade. According- 
ly, we name it Cornus lutea nana and 
write tp a description of its character- 
istics. This description, with a sample 
of plant, is sent to the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. The new plant committee goes 
over this and, upon examination, finds 





The answer to your prob- 

lem is to write Carpenter, 

tell them what you want to do or st nd sample 
of what you are using. Carpenter carries the 
best in JUTE, SISAL, JAVA, COTTON, ETC. 
Recommendations and prices quoted without 
obligation. Write for free booklet “Knots 
the Sailors Use.” 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


that there are certain points in the 
description which are botanically in- 
accurate and also finds that a similar 
plant under a different name has al- 
ready been introduced to the trade. 
You see, such a committee would be 
a clearing ground and prevent further 
mix-ups in an already more or less 
confused horticultural world. 


I have taken this suggestion up 
with both Dr. Merrill and Dr. Wy- 
man, of the arboretum, and they are 
100 per cent in favor. I recommend 
that a committee of three be appointed 
to work with Dr. Merrill and Dr. 
Wyman to check new plant introduc- 
tions. 

I believe such a committee would 
bring credit to the Massachusetts 
Nurserymen’s Association as sponsor 
and also fill a needed and worth-while 
purpose. 

In conclusion, may I make the fol- 
lowing comments: Let us make it 
mean something to be identified with 
the Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation. Let membership in this or- 
ganization be a seal of approval for 
the work done by any member. I am 
glad to be able to say no one connected 
with our organization was in anyway 
connected with the recent and current 
department of education scandal. I 
wish our organization could be so 
conducted and developed that a pro- 
spective customer would ask the per- 
son trying to sell him a planting, “Are 
you a member of the Massachusetts 
Nurserymen’s Association?” 

We have many capable lecturers 
among our members. Can we not 
sponsor garden talks and have the 


SCIONS 


Hibernal and Virginia 
$3.00 per 100 


JENSEN'S NURSERY 


Ames, Iowa 


PATENTS 


All types of Patents procured, including 
plant patents... I can furnish copies of 
Plant Patents issued to date (in color) 
covering FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS and TREES. 

Send me sketch, picture or model of your 
new invention. I will give you prompt 
report on its probable patentability based 
on a search of the patent records, for a 
small charge. 

















Time counts in patent matters. Act now! 


GEORGE E. COOK 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 
International Bidg. Washington, D. C. 
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Send for our complete 
offering of 
SEEDS 


for the 
NURSERY TRADE 


Seeds of Trees, Shrubs, choice Azaleas 
and pow open > mae Perennials, novel- 
ties, ready no 

Apple Seed, French Cider Crab, |b., 95e; 
10 Ib., $8.00. 

Cornus Kousa chinensis, beautiful Chi 
nese flowering Dogwood with flowers 
of cream, % Ib., $1.20 , $4.00. 

Davidia involucrata, the famous Dove 
Tree, 10 seeds, $1.50; 100 seeds, $10.00. 

Hex cornuta, Chinese evergreen Holly. 
% 1b., $1.00; Ib., $3.50. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, Co!lonial 
% oz., 45e; oz., $1.50. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 
Horticulturist 
P. 0. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Strain, 











IF YOU plant 
Tennessee 


Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1937 crop. 
£000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel ‘50 Ib.) 


Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Winchester, Tennessee 











LAWN GRASS SEED 


Select Recleaned 
100 lbs. 
Velvet Lawn Mixture... ...$13.50 
Kentucky Bluegrass, extra fine.. 12.00 
Redtop, fancy silver seed...... . 11.50 
American Rye Grass 7.00 


A. H. Hummert Seed Co. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St.. New York, N. Y. 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Juniperus communis, Juniperus scopulorum 
Arctostaphylos Uva-u si, Rosa Woodsil and 
others. Also, native plants of North Dakota 


Badlands. 
E. C. MORAN 


Garrison, Mont. Medora, N. D. 














We are collectors of 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA TREE SEEDS 
including 
Pinus Banksiana, Jack Pine 
Pinus Strobus, White Pine 
Pinus Resinosa, Red Pine 
Picea Canadensis, White Spruce 
Write for samples and prices 


Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
Alida, Minnesota 








speakers stress to their audience the 
advisability of doing business with a 
bona-fide member of our association 
as their guarantee of honest and fair 
dealing? 

There are great possibilities ahead 
of us; 1939 is going to be a banner 
year in our industry. Let us capitalize 
on it through codperative efforts. My 
problems are your problems, and by 
working together our chances of satis 
factory solutions are increased in 
ratio to our mutual trust and efforts. 





ACTIVE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lloyd Hathaway, of Littlefield- 
Wyman Nurseries, North Abington, 
president of the Massachusetts Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, believes in not 
only appointing committees to work 
on the problems of the industry, but 
in keeping them active by his own 
participation and leadership. 

He, together with Lester Needham, 
Adams Nursery Co., Georgetown; 
P. J. Van Baarda, Burbrec Nurseries, 
Inc., Lexington; Walter Stranger, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West New- 
bury, and Cornelius Van Tol, Cape 
Cod Nurseries, Falmouth, constitute 
a committee which concerns itself 
with the research work in the depart- 
ment of nursery culture at the Walt- 
ham field station. This work is under 
the direction of Prof. Harold S. 
Tiffany. 

The committee will suggest experi- 
mental projects, arrange short courses 
and assist in publishing the Massa- 
chusetts Nurseryman, a new period- 
ical devoted to information emanat- 
ing from the department. 

The first meeting of the committee 

was held at the office of Professor 
Tiffany, February 4. 

A general discussion was had of 
what should be the aims of the work 
of the nursery department at the field 
station in order to be of the greatest 
interest to nurserymen and public. 

It was decided to get out a 
monthly bulletin which would be of 
practical use to nurserymen and land- 
scape gardeners. 

It was generally agreed to continue 
the work now being conducted on 
perennials, but gradually to cut down 
on this type of investigation and to 
go into other phases of nursery cul- 
ture which affect a greater proportion 
of those in the business. 

Among the projects considered are 
increasing the hardiness of certain 
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TAGS—LABELS 


Packed 1000 per box 





No boxes broken. 


Per 1000 
Painted Plain 
Tree Labels, 11/16 in. « sen ins. 
5 lbs., Copper Wired ..$2.10 $1.70 
Dahlia Labels (Same) 
5 Ibs., Heavy Copper Wired oo BB 0B 
Pot Labels, 11/16 in. x 4 ins. 
4 Ibs., per box of 1000. esencees AD O00 
Above Labels made from selected White Pine. 
Dura-Labels, % in. z 3% in 
2 Ibs., paper (Iron Wires). ' 
PERMA-LARELS—% in. x 6% ins.—3 Ibs 
Improved Type, All One Piece. All Metal Label 
Boxes contain approximately 1000 packed by weight 
Zine. Most popular number 
; aga Light in weight, 
‘opper. Most durable number 
Shioping Tags. a 5 size 6 Ibs. per 1000 
2% ins. x 4% in 
Shipping Tags. No. 8 size 11 ‘Ibs. "per "1000 
3% ins, x 6% ft ° 2 


PRICES F.O.1. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
if wanted by Mail, add postage on weights given 


Write for Quantity Price List and Discounts 
with Prices of PRINTED TAGS and LABELS. 


PERMA TAG & LABEL CO. 


Box N23, Creston Sta., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














FLAME-GUN DESTROYS WEEDS 
Does Work of 4 Men 


Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gun-— 2000°F. controlled 
heat—quickly... easily... economically destroys 
weeds (seeds and all), brush, other objection- 
able growths. Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation 
ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred and one uses. Inexpensive— 
Safe—Easy to use. Pays for itself in 
time and money saved. 10 day Free 
Trial. Write for Free literature 
and special introductory price. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 


FREE vaALluaB_le FOLDER—wariTe Tovay/ 








SOIL SHREDDERS 


solve soil problems. 
For catalogue, 
address Dept. AN-229 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


1919 Peach St. Eric, Pa. 











PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
graphs. Write for information. 
B. F. CONIGISKY 
jurserymen's Service 
211 Hamilton St. 








Peoria, Hl. 
~ 








STANDARD GARDEN TRACTORS 3, 


Powerful Gas Tractors for Small Farms, Al n) 
Gardeners, Florists, N urseries, 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 


¢ 
Do Belt Work- chee Gosaieg a vl 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. NewYork, N.Y. 
4034 Como Ave. 2560 Market St. 302 Cedar St. 


PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
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tender plants through fertilizing, the 
fertilizing of evergreens and the es- 
tablishment of a display ground of 
only the most worth-while trees and 
shrubs. 

The committee will meet again 
March 4. Members of the associa- 
tion are asked to make suggestions as 
to operations they would like to see 
carried out, so far as possible and 
practicable, at the field station. 








SITUATION WANTED 


This is the year to expand your roadside sales 
activit'es. If you have such facilities, or wish 
to initiate them and get some of the extra profits, 
and such a connection is permanent and can be 
supp'emented by other nursery duties, get in touch 
with me. I can help you. 

Address No. 122, e/o American 
508.8, Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


Nurseryman 











SITUATION WANTED 


By single man, 25 years’ experience in 
gardening; outstanding expert in bud- 
ding, grafting and propagating, rock 
gardens, etc. State salary. 

Address No. 116, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il! 











HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesman wanted by old established 
nursery in central south. Exceptional opportunity 
Must be aggressive and a go-getter w th experi- 
ence. Commission arrangement with established 
cliente’e. Give experience, qualifications and 
personal data in first letter. 

Address No. 120, c/o American Nurseryman, 
508 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 











LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
WANTED 


by a firm of landscape architects and contractors. 
Young man, graduate of college of landscape arch- 
itecture, capable of designing and supervising 
landscape construction; must be able to sell. Per- 
manent position. exceptional chance for advance- 
ment to right man. Write, stating age, experi- 
ence and salary expected to start. Address No. 
121, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago, Tl 











NURSERY FOR SALE 


About 5 acres of general nursery. 7- 
room house, garage, tractor, tools, irri- 
gation Doing successful retail and 
wholesale business. Located at the gate- 
way of the northwest; 5000 population 

Hanson's Evergreen Nurseries 
Anoka, Minn 











FOR SALE 


retail nursery, 
Pennsylvania. 20 acres 
evergreens under cultivation 
branches; will sell separately. 
Address No. 119, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


southwestern 
better variety 
Two 


Modern 











FOR SALE 


Myers’ Quadruplex Sprayer mounted 
on Ford 14-ton truck. Complete in every 
detail for private or custom work. Good 
condition. Price, $500.00. 


The Enterprise Tree Experts 
3849 Settle Rd 
Cincinnati, O. 














OBITUARY. 


Willard A. Harrison. 


Willard A. Harrison, one of the 
founders of the Harrison Nursery 
Co., York, Neb., died at his home, at 
Hollywood, Cal., January 18, at the 
age of 77. His health had been de- 
clining for many months, but he had 
been seriously ill for only a short 
period. He was born in Illinois, but 
later went to York with his parents. 

In 1887 Willard and his brother, 
Henry §S. Harrison, joined their 
father, Rev. C. S. Harrison, in the 
formation of a nursery. The two 
brothers later purchased their father’s 
interests. Twenty years ago, after 
H. S. Harrison had moved to Califor- 
nia, Willard retired from active man- 
agement, leaving it to E. H. Smith, 
E. E. Mason and Albert Williamsen, 
who have conducted the business 
since that time. About fifteen years 
ago Mr. Harrison and his wife began 
spending the winters in California. 


William Horatio Robbins. 


William H. Robbins, 77, Le Roy, 
N. Y., died at his home, January 22 
Born at Rocky Hill, Conn., Mr. Rob- 
bins went to Le Roy two years later. 
He was a salesman for the Nelson 
Bogue Nurseries, Batavia, for many 
years and later established a nursery 
and landscape business of his own. 

He is survived by his widow and 
two sons, John R., Washington, 
D.C., and William R., Detroit, Mich. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


CANNA BULBS. 
Ten leading varieties, state inspected, certified 
and ounesatent satisfactory. Write for prices. 
8. L. CALFEE, BRUNSWICK, GA 


Rhododendron Maximum, Mountain Laurel, Hem- 
lock, Flame Azalea and Dogwood. Write for spe- 
cial prices on Rhododendron Maximum and Moun- 
tain Laurel clumps in carload lots and seedlings. 

Azalea Farms, Doeville, Tenn. 


Vegetable Plants, wholesale prices. Write for 
eatalogue of Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper and 
other plants, with special price list to dealers, 
market gardeners and large buyers. 

Piedmont Plant Co., Box 945, Albany, Ga. 


DOUBLE FLOWERING PEACH. 
ye ‘= and white. Tied ten in a bundle. 
3to4 20c each; 2 to 3 ft., 14c each; 18 to 24 
ins., hoe ‘each. 
Jos. W. VESTAL & ae 
Box 871, 


Little Rock, Ark. 
ROOTS—ASPARAGUS, HORSE-RADISH, 
RHUBARB. 

















We grow large acreage of graded stock for 
wholesale buyers. Now booking orders for spring 
delivery. Write us. 

GEO. R. PEDRICK & SON, 
Pedricktown, N. J. 


HICK’S YEW 
Special offer in lining-out sizes. 





6to 8 ins., 
8 to 10 ins., 


+ icates one — 
HIlL NURSERY 
Dundee, Tl, 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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MAKE ADDED PROFITS 
SELLING USING 
THESE FAMOUS PRUNERS 


Experts everywhere insist on using and selling 
genuine “Snap-Cut"’ Pruners—the quickest 
cleanest, easiest cutting pruning shears in the 
world today! You get greater value and bet 
ter service when you buy “Snap- 

Cut” Pruners. A secret of their 

efficiency is in the famous 

patented “blade and anvil” 

slicing action, which quickly 

severs tough branches with- 

out tiring hands or dam- 

aging bark. 

Here’s a wide price 

range of “Snap-Cut” 

Pruners—one to suit 

every pocketbook— 

and each the best 

value on the mar- 

ket today. 


*SNAP-CuT* 
Cutting Action 


See how this pruner 


easier, Quicker. 


SELL THIS COMPLETE 
PRICE RANGE! 


You can make extra profits selling “Snap-Cut” 

They sell on sight; 
For a time 
assortment of 


cuts 


Pruners in your business 


everyone wants them limited 
only, 
9 “Snap-Cuts,”’ 
to $2; total 
$7.83, 


material 


offer a _ special 
price ranging from $1 
$13.25; 
with attractive display 


we 
retail 
value 


retail cost to you 


only complete 


pruning guides, charts, etc 

WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION ON 

SNAP-CUT” PRUNER SALES DEAL— 
$5.42 PROFIT ON $7.83 COST! 


(gprep wc” 
PRUNERS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 
96 MAIN ST. OAKVILLE, CONN. 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 


patented SEMI-POT- 
BULB PACKAGE 
Has WATER- 


unique features 


Originators of 
TED PLANT AND 
for over-counter trade 


ING TUBE and other 














ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 


A new grafting compound endorsed by Michigan 
State College. Moderately priced and applied cold 
with a brush. Used also as a protective coating 
for injury. We can also supply Hand and Brush 
grafting wax and wax heaters. Send for price list. 
Special prices in quantity lots to nurserymen 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St. 


Lansing, Mich. 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman. } 

E. A. Riehl Farm, Godfrey, Ill—Mimeo- 
graphed sheet of hardy northern nut trees 
Listing includes black walnuts, butternuts, 
pecans, hickory nuts, heartnuts and Persian 
walnuts. 

Arapahoe Acres Nursery, Littleton, 
Colo.— A 1939 catalogue and planting 
guide listing Colorado-grown trees and 
shrubs. 

Barnes Bros. Nursery, Yalesville, Conn. 

Wholesale price list for spring, 1939, 
listing evergreens, deciduous trees, orna- 
mental shrubs, vines, fruit trees and hardy 
perennial plants. 

Exeter Wild Flower Gardens, Exeter, 
N. H.—Wholesale trade list of native lilies, 
orchids, ferns, aquatic and bog plants, wild 
flowers, deciduous trees and shrubs collected 
by Isaac Langley Williams. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.— 
Catalogue, illustrated in color, of Star roses 
for spring, 1939. 

Caldwell Seed & Supply Co., Evanston, 
Ill—Flower and vegetable seeds, insecti- 
cides, tools and other items for the nursery 
and florists’ trade. 

Lamb Nurseries, Spokane, Wash.—Cata- 
logue for spring and autumn, 1939, includes 
perennials and flowering bulbs. 

Felix Gillet Nursery, Nevada City, Cal. 
Catalogue of sixteen pages, listing nut trees, 
small fruits, fruit trees, evergreens, roses, 
vines and flowering shrubs. 

Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal.—A 
72-page catalogue listing citrous fruit trees, 
subtropical fruit trees and plants, deciduous 
fruit trees, nut trees, evergreens, flowering 
shrubs, roses and a host of other items for 
the nursery trade. 

Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co., Shen- 
andoah, la.—A magazine-size catalogue, 
offering flower and vegetable seeds, small 
fruits, shrubs and perennials. 

Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton, Ia.—Of 
magazine size and in colors, the seventieth 
anniversary catalogue includes shrubs, 
flowering trees, perennials, hedge plants, 
evergreens, fruit trees, small fruits and 
shade trees. 

Lester Rose Gardens, Watsonville, Cal 
A 24-page booklet listing roses, campanulas 
and many uncommon perennials, both 
plants and seeds. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, 
Pa.—Wholesale list, dated February 1, 
1939, listing general nursery stock. 

L. E. Williams Nursery Co., Exeter, 
N. H.—Wholesale price list of collected 
native trees, shrubs, plants and bulbs. 

McConnell Nursery Co., Port Burwell, 
Ont.—-A 52-page catalogue, with cover 
illustrations in color, offering hardy 
Canadian plants, ornamentals, roses, small 
fruits and trees. 

Earl E. May Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia 
A 64-page catalogue attractively arranged 
and in colors lists general nursery stock and 
flower and vegetable seeds 


JOHN H. CLARK entered the 
Odd Fellows’ home at Mason City, 
Ia., last month and suggests his old 
friends take off their mailing lists 
Clark’s Ornamental Nursery, Chari 
ton, la., which is discontinued 


Are You Ready 


FOR A BETTER Job? 


What have you done this year 
pare for a better job” 
> same old rut, or 


the 


to pre- 
Are you still in 
are you striding 


along? 


Ever wish 
giv 


originality 


for a job which would 
e you some indoor and some out- 
x work, which would develop your 
and lead to a fascinating 


profession with ample fees? 


Why not be a Landscape Gardener”? 
Learn at home in 
Hundreds of men 
ing it every 
wish for better luck 


” 


your leisure time 
and women are do- 
while you perhaps 
Use the coupon 


week 


and learn the full details of landscape 


tra 
the 


*y learn 


Our students even earn while 
Write today 


ining. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6046 Grand Ave. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


rpoccccco 


cess thru 


free booklet 
Training.” 


Please send me 


Landscape 


Name 


Address 


Vccupation 








Ah & S 
GRAVELY 


POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 517 

Dunbar, W. Va. 








If it’s burlap we have it 


J. Shore & Company 


Largest manufacturers and 


importers of 
Domestic and Dutch 
Burlap Squares and Rope. 


101-103 Second Street 
CHELSEA, MASS. 














PRUNE and TREAT with 


< 


Wound Dressing 


Bartlett Equipment 


Tree 
Saws 

and 

Sup- 


Lever 
Polk 


Saws 


Compound 
Pruners 
(ross Cut 
Tree Surgeons’ 
plies Bark Scrapers, 
Grafting Wax and Tools, 


Tree Bracing Supplies, Tree Paint. 


Write for 
showing 


free illustrated catalogue 
coniplete line. 


Bartlett Manufacturing Co. 


3058 E. Grand Bivd., 


Detroit, Michigan 
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New, Easy Way 
to Root Cuttings 
HORMODIN A 











By merely immersing the basal ends of 
cuttings in a solution of Hormodin “A”, 
you are assured of quicker, better root- 
ings like those of the cuttings illustrated. 
This simple, low cost treatment makes it 
possible for growers to propagate plants 
from cuttings at considerable savings in 
time and money. The cost of Hormodin 
is only a fraction of a cent per cutting. 


Every batch of Hormodin is checked 
by a test on actual plants at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
Inc. This new scientific discovery opens 
up new profit possibilities for all types of 
growers. Start reaping your share by get- 
ting a bottle of Hormodin from your sup- 
ply house today. 





MERCK & CO. Inc. 
MA. anufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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American Florist Supply Co. 
American Landscape School 
Andrews Nursery 

Ariens Co. 

Azalea Farms 


Bailey Nurseries, J. V. 
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Bartlett Mfg. Co. 

Bay S'ate Nurseries, Inc. 
Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
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Bobbink & Atkins 
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Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
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Cottage Gardens 


D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery 
Dixie Rose Nursery 
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Empire Nursery and Orchard 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 
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LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 19 


Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 17 
Leonard & Son, A. M. 35 
Le Poire, Henry 25 
Lovett, Lester C........ 21 
Maloney Bros. — Co. 21 
McGill & Son, A....... 29 
Mellhenny, E. A... site 19 
Meehan Co., Themes B. 16 
Meehan & Sons, Inc., J. Franklin....20 
Merck & Co....... 34 
Milton Nursery Co... 29 
Moran, E. C. — 
Mount Arbor Nurseries 17 
Natorp Co., W. A. 23 
Oberlin Peony Gardens 32 
Offenberg Nursery Co., Paul 23 
Orenco Nursery Co. 29 
Owen & Son, Inc., T. G. 23 
Pacific Coast Nursery 29 
Pedrick & Sons, Geo. R. 32 
Perma Tag & Label Co. 31 
Peterson & Dering, Inc. 28 
Piedmont Plant Co. . 32 
Portland Wholesale Nursery Co......29 
Princeton Nurseries 2! 
Process Color Printing Co. 35 
Rambo's Wholesale Nurseries, L. J. 27 
Real Gardening _....... 24 
Richard, Frank M., Jr..... 26 
Riverside Nurseries, Inc. 22-25 
Scarff's Nurseries 27 
Schiessle, M. 25 


Schifferli & Sen Nurseries, F. E. 27 
Schumacher, F. W., Horticulturist 31 


Scotch Grove Nursery 23 
Shelby Plant Farms 27 
Sherman Nursery Co. 25 
Sherwood Nursery Co. 29 
Shore & Co., J. 33 
Skinner & Co., C. W. 35 
Smith & Son, Inc., Seymour 33 
Southern Nursery & Landscape Co.3! 
Standard Engine Co. 31 
Stedman Nurseries 20 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 19 
Tolleson Nurseries 26 
Ullyette Bros. Nursery 21 
Vanderbrook, Louis 35 
Vestal & Son, Jos. W. 32 
Visser's Nurseries 21 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 27 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 25 
West & Son, T. B. 23 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 14 
Westminster Nurseries 2! 
Willis Nursery Co. 23 
Wonderland Nurseries 25 
Wright, C. D. 27 
Wyman's Framingham Nurseries. 16 
Zephyr Hill Nursery 19 














MORE ADVERTISERS EACH ISSUE 


leave less space here —to remind you 
this medium can make sales for you also. 

















FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


SUPPLIES || FORECLOSURE SALE 


for Tree Surgeons (. E. WILSON & CO., Incorporated 


Manchester, Connecticut 
—— rc - February 18, 1939 
Antiseptic Compounds 10 A.M. 
ane Equipment By order of the Superior Court for the County of Hart- 

MPLEMENTS ford, Connecticut, dated January 13, 1939, I will sell at public 
Grafting Aids auction to the highest bidder at the Warehouse of C. E. 
GENERAL SUPPLIES Wilson & Co., Incorporated, Manchester, Connecticut, at 

Send for Free Catalogue 10 A.M., February 18, 1939, all merchandise of C. E. 

Wilson & Co., Incorporated, consisting of evergreens, orna- 

mental trees, deciduous shrubs, perennials and seedlings, 

AMERICAN <i> ° approximately 50 acres; also all office equipment, trucks, pair 

FLORIST SUPPLY Tews: of horses and farming implements, and miscellaneous items. 


W. Randolph St. CHICAGO Sales to be made in blocks or parcels, or as a whole. 



































Terms, 10 per cent cash or certified check at the time of 
: : sale, balance on approval of bills of sale by said Superior 
write for free literature on Court. 


AUTOMOTIVE For further particulars see or write 


TREE MOVERS Louis Vanderbrook, Committee of Superior Court 
Station A, Manchester, Connecticut 
manufactured by Tel. Manchester 4854. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 
eee eee ents A COMPLETELY PULVERIZED LEVEL SEED BED 


ices for Nurserymen 
IN Owe OPERATION AT Lower COST 

















4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kan. 











g Protect Your Stock ™ 
Against Future Drought with 


SKINNER OVERHEAD ; » A and money saved—the ideal tillage 


IRRIGATION || (CEQ cere 


40 years’ experience—your ; 2 hg plant growth. 3 models to meet all re- 
guarantee of satisfaction $ quirements. Write for complete infor- 


Ariens-Tiller pays for itself in time 


mation and name of nearest distributor 


Overhead irrigation supplies . 
so you may see it. 


now at greatly reduced prices 


Write for free literature . 
Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. ARIENS CcOoO., Box 710, Brillion, Wisconsin 


a Newfield —New Jersey - 
Ari ENS-T iller 


LABELS QE: 
F OR THE anwar” TILLAGE COMBINE 
NURSERYMEN 
THE SPECIAL OFFER NURSERY TOOLS 


Sample Copy Plate Book, 50c Nursery Spades, Kunde Kniv 
I Ss s g es. ee “page alogue. 
COMPANY : 


-” A. M. LEONARD & SON 
DERRY, N. H. ada — Piqua - Ohio 
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OA Le Oe permanganate 


ERYMAN’S TAPE 


These results actually have been ob- 
tained and are not uncommon accord- 
ing to letters received from nurserymen. 
This famous tape is harmless yet offers 
protection against parasitic infection. 
Effective and dependable in reducing 
knots and malformations among piece- 
root grafts. A spiral wrapping forms 
an air-tight covering that decomposes 
before any danger of girdling arises. 


Increase your profits with Nurseryman's 
Tape. Send for samples and prices. 






INDUSTRIAL TAPE COPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 




















tS ee ee 


Patent No. 2073695 





They make the plant look larger and better ja 4 


appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant 
grown in them 
; : They are larg , : to comfortably 
pa y They are large enough 
Large soil noe eat} accommodate the roots in a natural po 
sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 
shrubs and small trees 
- are che ; ric rhey are so cheap that they can 
They we h ap te Pp e be given away with the plant 
which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination 


They make the nursery business an all summer business 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 
foliage or the blooms 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, wii, 


They are light They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much 
° of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled 


a at . Thev do not dry out They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 


| CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


They are durable They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
< entire growing season. 


as a clay pot 


quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 


constant watering as does a clay pot 


You can sell your plants in bloom By srowing your stock 
¢ in our pots vou may sell 


it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits 


They eliminate cut-rate competition The use of our Clo 
verset Pots will 
enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
of handling 
Send usa sample order Give them a trial and you will always 
use them 
Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 


Carton of samples, by mail for 25c to pay postage 


nd Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 














